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Art. I. The Life and Times of Salvator Rosa. By Lady Mor- 
gan. 2Vols. 8vo. Colburn. 1824. 


W HATEVER may be the diversity of opinion entertained on 
some points respecting the writings of Lady Morgan, 
there is one on which all parties seem of late to have been 
brought nearly to agree: we mean, the abundant evidence 
of talents which is conspicuous throughout the whole of 
them. Her most decided enemies, — and enemies she may 
boast of the highest order in various parts of Europe, — have 
borne ample testimony to her merits by their fears, and by 
their consequent proscription both of her person and her. 
works throughout their despotic dominions. No greater com- 
pliment could have been offered to a free and enlightened. 
spirit, and to the land which gave it birth, than such a de- 
claration of hostility by the high allied powers against the 
circulation. of any degree of truth, or freedom of inquiry, 
even connected with past history and the arts, in their legiti- 
mate territories. Such an exercise of arbitrary and intolerant 
sway in most instances fortunately defeats its own end; and, 
instead of exciting in this country 2 more earnest opposition 
to the principles maintained by Lady M., it has undoubtedly 
had the effect of allaying party feelings and asperities, and of 
producing a general sentiment not only of indignation at the 
glaring ty ranny and injustice which it exhibits, but of increased 
respect for the opinions of the object of its persecution. 

With political motives and feelings, however, except on 
the broad basis of English constitutional principles, as they are 
freely developed and enforced through the pages of the pre- 
sent work, we have here no concern. So far, however, we 
would willingly be supposed to accord with the tenets of the 
fair writer, and so far only, as they advocate the great cause 
of justice, humanity, and truth, for which we would claim 
the common consent of all parties; consigning all minor 
considerations to oblivion, at a period when giant tyranny 
and misrule are laying waste the finest portions of the globe 
with the iron hoof of power, and every instrument of perse- 
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cution. It is not, indeed, in a political light that we ought to 
view the writings of Lady Morgan; and we should be sorry 
. to be guilty of the injustice of rating their merits by any 
other scale than that of their genuine literary claims. 
Perhaps the annals of female biography afford few in- 
stances of a more rapid developement and a greater variety 
of intellectual power, than have been exhibited in the literary 
career of Lady M. From the outset, her productions have 
been not less numerous than diversified in point of genius 
and object: but all modern readers, we believe, are too 
, familiar with the individual merits of her more fanciful effu- 
| sions, in the order in which they appeared, to require any 
specific elucidation of them here. ‘They abound in all those 
faults and those beauties which are chiefly conspicuous in very 
creative writers; and which arise out of the exuberance 
of a bold and vivid fancy, the impulse of strong and keen 
feelings, and the sallies of an imagination too brilliant to be {) 
subjected to rule. These qualities, indeed, added to the play- | 
fulness and versatility of mind observable in some of her 
writings, might be supposed to augur ill of Lady Morgan’s 
success in a more serious and arduous performance, like the 
present; and in fact they constituted the most formidable 
obstacles which she had to encounter. It required her ut- 
most caution and consideration to command and to tame the 
fervour of her conceptions and her feelings, long indulged in 
an opposite mode of composition, so as to render her quali- | 
fied for such an undertaking. Yet, difficult as the task must 
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| \ have been, her flexible powers have enabled her to succeed 
id even in the more arduous points of her subject. 
| In truth, if we mistake not, Lady M. has rather surprized 


both friends and foes by such a production as that which is 
now before us. Neither class could have given her credit for 
the talents which she has shewn in this first essay in the line 
of historical and biographical composition; and as little " 
perhaps for the depth of her reflections, and the extent of 
her taste and judgment, connected with Italian literature and 
art. Indeed, her high reputation in other branches of liter- 
ature, of a wholly different description, rendered it almost 
perilous to attempt a new career: but the subject, we imagine, | 
had temptations too powerful to be resisted; for, if we were 
requested to mention one which above all others is calculated 
to rivet attention, and to awaken enthusiasm, by the peculiar 
interest and variety of incident and adventure with which it | 
abounds, we could select no better than * The Life and | 
Times of Salvator Rosa.’ Much of the author’s success may | 
} probably be ascribed to this very circumstance, and to the spirit 
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and pleasure with which she appears to have entered on her em- 
ployment: for these are feelings which never fail to produce a 
corresponding effect on the mind of the reader. Every thing, 
in fact, may be said to unite in the character of Salvator, and 
the age in which he flourished, that deserves and is calculated 
to be placed on record in a work like the present; which in 
most points is executed in a bold, earnest, impartial, and 
sincere manner. This is no trifling merit in a biographer ; 
and we can imagine that the sort of open and honest testi- 
mony, thus rendered to Salvator’s genius and labors, would 
have proved of all others most in accordance with the feelings 
and temper of the object which it commemorates. The 
‘* ultimus suorum,” the last “ of a race divine” that reached 
the zenith of its fame in the grand forms of Michel Agnolo 
and the celestial countenances of Raphael, he may be said 
to have closed the history of those gifted artists who “ sat 
with princes,” and were courted by the nobles of the 
land. Yet even then the disastrous changes, that struck a 
death-blow to the dignity and importance of the art which he 
adored, were already at work. It was a period that witnessed 
the fading splendor of the Vatican, and with it that of the 
art of painting; an art which was at once its protegé and its 
ally, and had contributed for ages, by its eloquent though 
silent appeals to the senses and passions of mankind, to rivet 
on the world its spiritual chains. In no portion of her book 
has Lady M. displayed more just and accurate views, and 
more forcible reasoning, than where she thus traces the con- 
nection between philosophy and the arts; — between political 
and ecclesiastical domination, and the instruments employed 
to sustain it in the patronage afforded to painting and poetry, 
or in the direction and degradation of the public mind. 


‘ Painting,’ she remarks, ‘ (which, in the progress of civilization, 
precedes music, as being less abstracted in its principles, and more 
tangible in its effects,) was, even as early as the thirteenth century, 
adopted by the church as a means of riveting her power, by bring- 
ing over the senses to her interest. Its effects were magical : it per- 
sonified the essence which thought could not reach ; it depicted the 
mystery which reason could not explain; it revealed the beatitudes 
of heaven, and the punishments of hell, in imagery which struck 
upon the dullest apprehensions and intimidated the hardiest con- 
science ; and the Madonnas of Cimabue and the saints of Giotto 
were found to be no less influential in their calling than the coun- 
cils of the assembled church and the Bulls of the Lateran. Eyes, 
which shed no tears over the recited sufferings of the Saviour, 
wept gratefully over the pictured agonies of a self-sacrificed Me- 
diator ; and stubborn knees, unuscd to bend in mental devotion, 
dropped involuntarily before shrines where a fair young wears 
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and her blooming offspring, a virgin parent and an infant God, 
awakened religious adoration through human sympathies.’ — 

‘ The great poets of the sixteenth century were forced to woo 
their patrons ; the painters were to be courted, and were rarely 
won unsought. The immortal creators of the ‘ Jerusalem” and 
the “ Orlando” waited despondingly in the antechambers of the 
pitiful D’Este, while Vinci took his place in the saloons of kings, 
and Titian rejected the invitations of emperors. The spirit of 
the times directing, as it always will, the genius of individuals, 
tied down the most enlightened people of the world to the pursuit 
of an ornamental art. Under other circumstances, and in another 
age, Raphael might have been no less “ divine” as a poet than as 
a painter; and Leonardo might have shone the first of experi- 
mental philosophers, as he was the most eminent of artists.’ 


In the transient glances which will be all that we can take of 
the variety of interesting views and opinions, that are con- 
nected with the immediate subject before us, it would be 
impossible to give any thing like a regular survey of the life 
and actions of such a character as that of Salvator; whose 
‘ fine, subtile, and nervous organization rendered even his 
childhood curious and inquiring, rapid in the perception of 
external objects, and prompt in reproducing them by efforts of 
imagination.’ ‘The reader may be enabled, however, to gather 
a general idea of his genius and merits, as we proceed, from 
descriptions like the following : 


¢ The luminous intellect of the future author of the Satires and 
of the Catiline conspiracy, — the quick and sensitive imagination 
which, shedding its rays upon the sterile science of ancient coun- 
terpoint, was destined to give developement to the cantata, and 
lay the foundations of the rich melodies of Paesiello and of Cima- 
rosa, — was already giving out lights through the dim dawn of 
infancy ; and if, to the dull apprehensions of the undiscerning, they 
seemed ‘ lights which led astray,” they were not the less “ lights 
from heaven.” 

‘ Salvator is, in fact, described, even at this early age, as evinc- 
ing a disposition towards all the arts, ‘‘ lisping in numbers,” wak- 
ing the echoes of his native hills with every instrument his infant 
hand. could procure, and producing scraps of antique architecture 
and of picturesque scenery upon cards and paper, which spoke, 
‘“¢ trumpet-tongued,” his instinctive and inevitable vocation.’ 


_ Of the progress of philosophy during the close of the six- 
teenth century, together with the subsequent state of the art, 
we meet with the ensuing able and comprehensive sketch : 


‘ Philosophy, leaving reform to its struggles, and theology to its 
sophisms, availed herself of the licence of the times, and of the 
inquiring spirit of the age. She came forth with her great expe- 
rimental truths to better the condition of humanity, to lessen its 
inflictions, to meet its wants, and to diminish the many ‘ils which 
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flesh is heir to.” Her object was the happiness of mankind; and 
her agent, knowledge. Obstructed in every step of her progress, 
— condemned as infidel, for expounding the laws of nature, — and 
persecuted for truths, for which she deserved to be deified, still 
she advanced, —slowly indeed, but firmly: moral and physical 
evil, error and disease, bigotry and the plague, receded before her 
luminous progress. Philosophers, it is true, perished in the dun- 
geons of inquisitions, or fed the flames of an auto da fé; but 
philosophy survived, and triumphed. Not so the art, which had 
so long made a part and parcel of the church and state legislature 
of Christendom. 

‘ In the beginning of the seventeenth century, the great market 
for painting was closing, never again to be opened with equal 
splendour, save under the pressure of exigencies, vasi, influential, 
and incorporated with the interests of society, as those in which 
the prosperity and perfection of the art had originated. The grand 
historical and epic masters of the splendid schools of Rome, Tus- 
cany, and Lombardy, the schools of Raphael, of Da Vinci, and of 
the Caracci, were now replaced by the well-named ‘* Dependenti”’ 
of cardinals, by the court-limners of the Bourbons, and the ‘“ ser- 
geant payntors” of the Stuarts, —the subservient decorators of 
the Escurial, the Tuileries, and Whitehall. The system of politics, 
which, in the beginning of the seventeenth century, drove nearly 
all Europe to the hazardous experiment of revolution, had its in- 
fluence on the arts, and assisted with other causes to degrade its 
professors. It was in vain that such names as Rubens, Poussin, 
and Vandyke, illustrated and almost redeemed the list of court- 
painters of this degraded epoch. Even the brilliant genius of 
such men submitted to the influence of the times; and .an eter- 
nal series of hatchet-faced kings and flaxen-wigged queens, with 
all their allegorical virtues, — unreal as the monsters by which 
they were represented, — afford a running commentary on the 
dictation imposed on the art, and on the influence exercised by the 
presuming patronage and the overweening conccit of princely 
pretenders.’ 


In these introductory views of the subject, so essential to 
the comprehension of the scope and character of the author’s 
work, we have every thing that we could have expected, in 
point.of accuracy, taste, and intelligence, from the most 
practised and familiar pen. Indeed, we scarcely know any 
living writer who would altogether have done completer jus- 
tice to the task; though there may be some who are more 
versed in the details and technicalities of art, more intimate 
with the nicer distinctions and peculiarities of the elder mas- 
ters, and more deeply read in history and antiquities relating 
to earlier epochs: but these will be found only among the 
most distinguished professors of the art itself. The autho- 
rities adduced in these volumes are always the most genuine 
that could have been obtained; although we have to wish, 
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as in almost all modern biographical books, that the refer- 
ences had been somewhat more frequent. On all points of 
taste connected with the peculiar excellences in the style of 
Salvator, and in that of his greatest contemporaries, Lady M. 
has been judicious enough to avail herself of the opinions of 
the soundest and best critic and historian of the art of paint- 
ing, that has yet appeared in Italy. We mean the excellent 
Lanzi: from whom so many modern writers, English, French, 
and German, have not scrupled to enrich their works: though 
often, unlike Lady M., they borrow the whole tone and tenor 
of their opinions from his invaluable history of the art with 
little or no acknowlegement of their obligations. These 
plagiarisms, too, have unfortunately been committed in such 
a manner as to afford a very faint and inadequate idea of the 
distinguished merit of the real author; imperfectly shadow- 
ing forth his genius, his elaborate research and learning, and 
his concise yet powerful descriptions and elucidations of the 
art, through its respective eras: which altogether exhibit 
one luminous and connected view, in an unbroken series of 
schools and in a continued chain of reasoning. From the 
discriminating manner in which Lady M. has applied Lanzi’s 
materials, and her apparent appreciation of the superior 
character and excellence of his great work, we indulge a wish 
that English professors and lovers of the art may, ere long, 
be presented by her with an unmutilated and entire version 
of it, to supersede the garbled, disjointed, and confused 
accounts that have from time to time appeared in the produc- 
tions of inferior writers. We are bound to add, however, 
in justice to the wide and well-earned celebrity of one of 
Italy’s best modern authors, — the universally admitted guide 
and umpire in all the more doubtful points of the history of the 
art, — that Lady M. has occasionally adopted a warmer tone 
in the description of her hero’s character and accomplish- 
ments, than the authority of Lanzi will strictly warrant. If 
we consider the high degree of enthusiasm and partiality 
which, it is clear from her whole style and manner, she must 
have felt for the object of her regard, any thing like a cold, 
calculating estimate of Salvator’s merits was hardly to be 
expected from her pen: although, by preserving a more 
tame and measured strain of commendation, she might at 
times have approached nearer to the precise scale of excellence 
which as an artist, a poet, and an zmprovvisatore, Salvator 
really attained. She has certainly exhibited his character 
to advantage, in the fullest proportions that it would bear, 
and has humored him, if we may so express ourselves, ‘* to 
the top of his bent.” Yet we are not perfectly clear that - 
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ought to deem this a fault: for, if to please as well as to in- 
struct be still an article in our literary code applicable to 
these cases, it is the duty of a biographer, ever respecting 
the interests of truth and justice, to view the person whose 
life he deems worthy of commemoration as in some degree 
his client ;—- to become his advocate wherever he can fairly 
support him; — and to admit nothing derogatory to his repu- 
tation which is doubtful in fact or trivial in nature. 

Fortunately, the many high and gifted qualities of the 
distinguished subject of her memoir saved the author much 
hazard in this respect. Like his own character, full of fire, 
force, and brilliancy, the rich and glowing language in which 
some of her descriptions are embodied is adapted to convey 
a lively and corresponding impression of the genius of the 
artist and the man. It is in this tone that the most imagina- 
tive period of Salvator’s own existence, and the versatility of 
his youthful pursuits, are thus happily described : 


‘ His musical productions became so popular that the “ spin- 
ners and knitters in the sun did use to chaunt them” (an image which 
every street in Naples during the winter-season daily exhibits) ; 
and there was in some of these short lyric poems, which he set to 
music, a softness and delicacy that rendered them even worthy to 
be sung 

‘ «¢ By some fair queen in summer-bower 
With ravishing divisions of her lute ;” 


still, however, they are more curious as compared to that stern 
strain of sharp invective, which runs through all his maturer com- 
positions, and to that dark, deep, and indignant feeling which per- 
vades all his satires. In mature life he may, and doubtless did, 
look back with a sort of melancholy envy upon the gracious emo- 
tions and brilliant illusions from which such strains arose; and 
(with that mingled sentiment of regret and contempt, which is 
assuredly felt by all, who, having written when young, revert in a 
more advanced age to their early compositions,) he may have 
given a sad smile to those idle dreams which time had long dissi- 
pated ; — apostrophizing with Petrarch his first and fond ellddions, 
the 
‘ “ Dolct rime leggiadre 
Che nel primiero assalto 
D’amor usat, quand’ io ebbi non altri armi.” 


‘ It is pleasant, however, ere time and experience had done 
their work, and turned the excess of an almost morbid sensibility 
to a far different account, to pause for a moment, and to contem- 
plate the youth of genius, —the most splendid aspect of human 
life, —in the full, but fragile enjoyment of its own brief and illu- 
sory existence. The clime, the scene, the population, and reign- 
ing manners of Naples, were but too favourable to that intoxicating 
state of excitement, which in all regions characterises the adoles- 
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i cence of highly organised beings; and but too many mortal Par- 

thenopes then.recalled the ancient haunts of Circe and the Syrens ; ) 

explaining, if they did not excuse, those aberrations from the strict ; 

ae rules of prudence, which the enemies of Salvator Rosa have mag- 
hl nified into systematic libertinism.’ 


lee 


Much of the information, relating in this way to the early 

character and pursuits of Salvator, has been drawn from his 

7 Italian contemporary Baldinelli, and from Baldinucci, Pascoli, 
and Passeri; writers whose occasional prolixity of detail, 
however, and more doubtful authority, Lady Morgan has by 
no means implicitly adopted. All that has been acknowleged 
to be genuine and valuable, and sanctioned by more recent 
authors of indisputable merit, such as Lanzi, Zelotti, and 
Fabroni, she appears to have judiciously interweaved in her 
own narrative: but nothing farther. 

Not the least interesting, perhaps, of this portion of the 
narrative, especially to professors and lovers of the art, is the | 
picture of Salvator’s early struggles and difficulties, suc- 1 
cessive persecutions and disappointments, with the un- 
daunted confidence, enthusiastic energy, and unshaken per- 
severance which he opposed to them, so deservedly crowned 
by his ultimate celebrity and triumph. It affords, indeed, a 
fine and striking moral lesson. ‘Though he was frequently 
grieved, irritated, and goaded almost to madness, yet, amid 
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the mest trying circumstances and privations, he never re- \ 
| laxed his efforts or gave way to despair. Like Cesar, he - 
4 may be said to have felt that noble confidence in his own 
v powers, which communicated itself to his whole air and coun- 
i tenance, and seemed to augur success. Even during his 


ionely wanderings in the wildest haunts of the Abruzzi, in the 
' | hands of fierce banditti, or when threatened with the still more 
rf appalling terrors of the Inquisition, his elasticity and pre- 
sence of mind never forsook him; and, when he could not 
| oppose, he awaited his fate in resolute silence. In most in- 
it stances, he seems even to have turned his misfortunes to a good 
account, and not only to have risen superior to them, but to 
| have derived advantages from them which he would not 
otherwise have enjoyed: they led him to exhaust the utmost 
| resources of his fertile mind ; and they brought him into con- 
| tact with the very first characters of his age, by whom his 
| society was courted, not less for his rich conversational 
powers, his genius, and his wit, than for the light which he 
threw around him on every subject connected with literature 
and the arts. Of his exalted character as an artist, displayed 
amid the pressure of the circumstances which we have stated, 
we have here this glowing and characteristic description : 
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‘ With such means, and for such rewards, Salvator Rosa conti- 
nued to labour with indefatigable but unrequited industry. All 
his recreations were laid aside. Pausilippo no longer re-echoed to 
the sweet tones of his lute. The Cloris and Irenes of his ena- 
moured boyhood lived unsung, at least by Azs melancholy muse. 
He neither wrote nor read poetry. His studies, all bearing upon 
his art, were confined to sacred and profane history, the events and 
characters of which are spread over his smallest and least import- 
ant landscapes ; for even in his delineations of those ‘ Silve Sel- 
vagge,” which, like his own Dante, he loved best, man and his 
great oral agency are constantly to be found. There were (as 
critics have asserted) among these early productions of his pencil, 
of which some are still extant, many which were afterwards 
repeated by himself upon a great scale. The stamp of originality, 
and the total absence of that mannerism then so prevalent, distin- 
guish these his earliest no less than his later works. In their exe- 
cution there was a freedom almost miraculous in so young and 
inexperienced a practitioner ; and in the selection and conception 
of the subjects, there were evidences of the same bold, brilliant, 
and poetical imagination,— the same deep sagacious study of nature, 
— which characterized the finished works of his mature age. 
All was vast; all was characterized by strength and magnitude. 
A rock, a tree, a cloud, exhibited the elevation of his fancy. His 
most minute figures were marked by an expression which painted 
a character, while it indicated a form. His Robber-Chief was 
always distinguishable from the ruffians he led, less by his habits 
than by those distinctions which high breeding on the human, as 
on the brute subject, rarely fails to impress. The light leafing of 
his trees, which seem to vibrate with a motion of the passing air, 
the breaking up of his grounds, his groupes and figures all in 
movement, exhibit a life and an activity that excited correspondent 
sympathy in the spectator, and evinced that nature in his works, 
as in her own, knew no pause. Yet these early works, containin 
the prima intenzione of many after-productions, which, if better 
executed, were not more powerfully conceived, — these first and 
beautiful efforts of Salvator’s genius sold, says his friend Baldi- 
nelli, at the lowest or vilest prices, —‘‘ ad ogni prezzo pit vile.” It 
is singular that he, who afterwards stood forth as the only emi- 
nently original master which Naples ever produced, should have 
excited no attention, at the time that the Neapolitan school ‘had 
attained to an excellence, and enjoyed a reputation, it never before 
and never after possessed, and when the public taste consequentl 
may be supposed to have reached its maximum. But the state of 
painting in Naples at that epoch, both as an art and as a profession, 


throws some light upon a fact, which appears strange at least, if 
not mysterious. 


In remarking on Salvator’s pictorial education, and advo- 
cating his strong claims to originality, perhaps his fair 
biographer scarcely makes sufficient allowance for the in- 
struction which he received in the schools of Falcone and Spag- 
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nuoletto, in addition to his study of the more antient masters 
and specimens of the antique then existing at Rome. Though 
; his early productions, his landscapes and small figures, were 
the result only of genius and originality, the principles ex- 
hibited in his great historical and battle-pieces were indis- 
bores acquired by the contemplation of models, and in esta- 
lished schools, to a greater extent than the present writer has 
always admitted. In no other manner, indeed, could he have 
attained the degree of correctness and excellence which 
he manifested in his figures: for the poverty of the Nea- | 
politan school, in point of design, was almost proverbial | 
during the 16th and 17th centuries throughout other Italian | 
states. It is true that Lady M. alludes to his academical 
career, in his admission into the studio of Falcone and Spag- 
nuoletto, besides availing himself of the examples afforded by 
the celebrated historic master Domenichino: but she quotes 
‘ the authority of Lanzi to prove that he frequented such 
schools only for a short period, without attending sufficiently | 
to the whole tone and context of that author. In one sense 
she may still be said to be correct; for the entire cha- 
racter and expression of his pencil, his freedom, living 
energy, and action, are wholly his own, wherever he may 
have acquired his rules of drawing, or his knowlege of per- 
spective and design. ‘These last, we apprehend, could have 
been obtained only in the schools ; — which he certainly did 
not frequent long enough to become as perfect a master in 
| the art of design as he deserved to be. Hence the secret 
, cause that gave the accusation of his enemies their bitterest sting, 
1 when they declared that his great historic pieces were imper- 
| fect; for there was some foundation for the charge : especially 
| | when they were compared with those of the Roman masters, 
iat who were the most accurate (next to the Florentine) of any 
| [ in the Italian schools. Still this want of perfection was not 
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| sufficient to form any material drawback on his fame, or to 
. afford countenance for the gross invectives levelled against 

H him by the party-animosities of his time. | | 
| Of Salvator’s more mature genius and productions, em- 

4 bracing almost every branch of the fine arts, Lady M. gives 

ia a very clear and striking view: 


| ‘ The character of Salvator’s genius was altogether northern ; 
d so palpably northern, that the Italian ultras of the present day 
iW have pronounced his anathema, by placing him high in the school 
of Romanticism, with those whom it is disloyalty to praise, Boccac- 

cio and Ariosto. The superhuman agency which Salvator loved 

to employ both in his pictorial and poetical productions was pre- 

ferably selected from that sombré mythology, which was the inspir- 

ation 
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ation of Shakspeare and the charm of Ossian. In his powerful 
originality, he turned with disgust from the worn-out imagery both 
of the Christian and heathen mythologies, from simpering seraphs 
and smirking cupids, from wrathful gods and tortured martyrs. 
When obliged by the tyranny of circumstances to select a subject 
from either, he chose by preference Saul and the Witch of Endor! 
the fate of Prometheus, (the embodying of a deep philosophy,) 
and the rebellion of the giants, a dogma in all religions, as bein 
illustrative of a physical fact, salient to the eyes of all nations. 

‘ Thus producing at the same moment a poem and a picture, a 
recitation and acantata, ‘‘ Mandando fuori con Uopere, spiritosi 


pensiert, e talora bizzarre invenzioni,” the Roman public beheld 


him with admiration. 


‘ His Sorceress had scarcely taken its place in the gallery of 
Carlo Rossi, when he executed for the same liberal friend his 
Socrates swallowing Poison, and also for the gallery Sonnini his 
Prodigal Son. He now gave full scope to his versatile genius, and 
painted with an almost equal success, in the most opposite styles, 
colossal figures and miniature landscapes, ‘‘ capricct’’ for the cor- 
tile of San Bartolomeo, and altar-pieces for the churches of Lom- 
bardy, — where the court-intrigues of the Vatican, and the env 
of the academicians of St. Luc, could throw no obstacles in the 
way of his rising reputation. The Cardinal Omodei of Milan, 
struck by the pictures of Salvator during his visit to Rome, 
induced the fathers of the church and convent of San Giovanni 
Case-rotte, on his return, to bespeak from that painter their great 
altar-piece. The subject chosen by Salvator was Purgatory; and 
the horrors of this probationary hell were depicted with all the ter- 
rible fidelity of one to whom human suffering was familiar ; of one 
who had studied terror at its source, amidst volcanic explosions ; 
who had seen the living sea of flame he painted, pouring destruc- 
tion over suffering humanity, and burying in its merciless course 
man and his proudest monuments. 

‘ The Purgatory of Salvator is composed of two subjects; the 
suffering souls beneath raising their agonized looks and clenched 
hands in supplication to the Virgin, and that Virgin, seated above 
in glory, in her character of “ Nostra Maria Virgine del soffragio.” 
The smiling benignity of her countenance, however, exhibits no 
sympathy derogatory to divine complacency ; she appears insen- 
sible to the cries of her suppliants, and an angel in waiting in vain 


points out to her particular notice some spirits (who had, it ap- 
pears, a friend at court).’ | 


The vividness of conception and surprizing rapidity of exe- 
cution, displayed by this great artist in almost every character 
which he assumed, — as a musician, a poet, a painter, an en- 
graver, and a comic actor, —are known to have attracted 
crowds of people of all ranks and tempers, and for all of whom 
his pervasive genius supplied food. 


‘ The return of Salvator to Rome,’ observes Lady M., ‘ was no 
sooner known, than his friends and admirers crowded to his house, 
mingling, 
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mingling, with pleasure at his arrival, and with fresh demands 
upon his talents, a lively curiosity respecting the events in which . 
he had been engaged. Salvator, whose words were pictures, re- 
lated his own adventures, and detailed the events of which he 
i. had both been a witness and promoter, with all that powerful and 

| graphic eloquence for which he was so celebrated. Nor was this 
the measure of his imprudence; tor he hesitated not to recite 
such passages ef ‘‘ La Babilonia” and “ La Guerra” as were 
then hastily thrown together, and recited them with all the bitter- 





ness of spirit in which they were composed. 

‘ While in the presence of princes and of prelates, he thus in- 
veighed against tyranny and oppression, with all a poet’s fire and | 
a patriot’s zeal, two splendid pictures which he had executed for 


himself, since his return, were exhibited in the chamber where 
he held his conversazionz, which added materially to the impres- 
sion. These were illustrative of those bold opinions, and of that 
melancholy experience, which had disturbed the tranquillity of 
his life, and shadowed even its brightest days with sadness. The 

‘ first represented a beautiful girl, seated on a glass globe; her brow 
was crowned with flowers, the fairest and the frailest ; her arms 
were filled by a lovely infant, which she appeared to caress; while 
its twin-brother, cradled at her feet, was occupied in blowing air- 
bubbles from a tube. A child, something older, was mischievously 
employed in setting fire to a wreath of flax twined round a 
spindle. Ahove this group of blooming youth and happy infancy, 
with wings outspread and threatening aspect, hovered the grim 
figure of Death, dictating the following sentence : — 
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’ 


¢ & Nasci pona— vita labor — necesse mori.” 


| He is described as having reached the acme of his reput- 
I ation in the following words : 
} 


‘ About this time he is also said to have painted his Jonas 
reaching at Nineveh, for the King of Denmark, which was fol- 
ined by two great pictures for the Venetian ambassador then at 
| Rome. Shortly after, Monsignore Corsini, being chosen nuncio | 
The from the court of Rome to Louis XIV., ‘“ and it having been duly 
| considered what would be the most acceptable offering to lay at the ) 
T King’s feet, tt was decided in favour of a work to be executed by 
ny Salvator Rosa.” This distinction, coming at a moment when this 
if lion of the art was stung to the quick by the host of venomous | 
insects that had fastened on him, must have been most gracious : 


1¥, Salvator, indeed, in mentioning the subject to Ricciardi, ex- 

presses, with an almost childish natveté, his sense of the flattering 

| preference given him over all the painters of Rome, at a moment 
J when the Poussins, Claude Lorraine, Maratti, and Pietro da Cor- 


tona, were in the summit of their reputation. Still, for one whose 

vanity has always been brought in evidence against him, he as- 

signs with infinite modesty as one of the causes of this pre- 

ference, that “ he worked with greater celerity than other artists, 
| and that the prompt departure of the nuncio left but forty days ) 
ia for the execution of the picture.” ’ 


On 
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On Salvator’s talents as a poet, we can now afford to give 
but a few of his biographer’s concluding remarks, with which, 
however reluctantly, we must bid adieu to Lady M. This, 
however, we must not do without repeating our general testi- 
mony to the successful manner in which she has executed her 
very difficult undertaking ; and has vindicated for the illus- 
trious subject of her narrative that high rank in the scale of 
intellectual excellence, and as a great master of his art, which 
the malice and envy of his professional and political enemies so 
long denied him. He was equally a sufferer from his poeti- 
cal detractors, who even asserted that his Satires were not 
his own; and that this tribe is not yet extinct, we learn from 
the biographer’s closing words : 


‘ While the professed Trecentist2 and Della Cruscans of the 
present day place Salvator Rosa in the second class of poets, — 
while his works are anathematized by the ‘* Parnasso Italiano,” 
and “ damned with faint praise” by those cold dry literary anna- 
lists, Tiraboschi and Crescimbeni, — there are even among those of 
the modern Italians, whose own principles are in full coincidence 
with the political opinions and philosophical views of Salvator 
Rosa, many who shrink from opposing their own private judg- 
ment in favour of the poet of liberty, to the decision of those 
authorized and ‘“ time-honoured” tribunals which condemned 
Torquato Tasso. But Italy is daily becoming more worthy of ap- 
preciating the genius of one whom England has always cherished ; 
nor can it be supposed, that they who now dare to admire the 
nervous strength and free breathings of an Alfieri, — who dwell 
with enthusiasm on the bold, imaginative, and philosophical poetry 
of a Byron (of all modern English poets the one most read in 
Italy), — could remain insensible to the same quality of genius 
in a native poet, though marked by less polished forms, and draped 
in less modern modes. The fact is so much the contrary, that the 
Satires of Salvator Rosa are daily becoming more read and ad- 
mired throughout Italy. His political opinions, his philosophy, his 
taste, all belong to the present times, as they were splendid ex- 
ceptions to the tameness, ignorance, and literary degradation of 
those in which he flourished; and did he now live to illustrate 
Italy and her troubled dawn of regeneration with his powerful 
and brilliant talents, it may be presumed that the cause which led 
him to abandon the painted galleries of Rome for the murky tower 
of Masaniello, would still have directed his pencil and guided his 
pen in favour of that liberty, which, like a pure and persecuted 
religion, has been miraculously preserved by some few warm and 
zealous worshippers, even in a region, where every institute has 
long been, and still is, armed against its existence.’ 


The correspondence of Salvator Rosa is given in the a 


pendix, and a fine portrait of him is prefixed to the first 
volume. 


ART. 
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Art.iI. A Tour in Germany, and some of the Southern Pro- 
vinces of the Austrian Empire, in the Years 1820, 1821, 1822. 
In Two Volumes. 12mo. 16s. Boards. Edinburgh, Con- 
stable and Co.; London, Hurst and Co. 1824. 


I* this tourifying age, as it may be called with respect to 

Englishmen at least, tours in Germany are becoming 
much more frequent than they were; although they are still, 
perhaps, below the average number, compared with travels 
in other parts of Europe. For the volumes before us, which 
form an interesting and valuable addition to our stock, we 
are evidently indebted to a Scotish gentleman, though he is 
said to bear the un-Scotish name of Griffiths. He gives no 
account of himself, or of his motives for travelling: but, with- 
out any introductory ceremony, notifies his departure from 
Paris, and begins his descriptions with the semi-German 
province of Alsace. To Strasburg, and the plain -of the 
Rhine, extensive observation is allotted: Carlsruhe, Heidel- 
berg, and Darmstadt, succeed ; and then Frankfort, which is 
ee with much detail of attention. Through Seli- 
genstadt and the Thuringian forest, the author proceeds to 


Weimar. 
Here a long halt takes place, and at the German Athens 


a survey is taken of the national literature. The immortal 
names of Wieland, Schiller, and Gothe, pass in review; and 
the Grand Duke is thus characterized : 


‘ The Grand Duke is the most popular prince in Europe, and 
no prince could better deserve the attachment which his people 
lavish upon him. We have long been accustomed to laugh at the 
pride and poverty of petty German princes; but nothing can give 
a higher idea of the respectability which so small a people may 
assume, and the quantity of happiness which one of these insigni- 
ficant monarchs may diffuse around him, than the example of this 
little state, with a prince like the present Grand Duke at its head. 
The mere pride of sovereignty, frequently most prominent where 
there is only the title to justify it, 1s unknown to him; he is the 
most affable man in his dominions, not simply with the condescen- 
sion which any prince can learn to practise as a useful quality, but 
from goedness of heart. His talents are far above mediocrity ; 
no prince could be less attached to the practices of arbitrary 

ower, while his activity, and the conscientiousness with which he 

olds himself bound to watch over the welfare of his handful of 
subjects, have never allowed him to be blindly guided by minis- 
ters. Much of his reign has fallen in evil times. He saw his 
principality overrun with greater devastation than had visited it 
since the Thirty Years’ War ; but in every vicissitude he knew how 
to command the respect even of the conqueror, and to strengthen 


himself more firmly in the affections of his subjects. During tp 
whole 
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whole of his long reign, the conscientious administration of -the 
public money, anxiety for the impartiality of justice, the instant and 
sincere attention given to every measure of public benefit, the ear 
and hand always open to relieve individual misfortune, the efforts 
which he has made to elevate the political character of his people, 
crowned by the voluntary introduction of a representative govern- 
ment, have rendered the Grand Duke of Weimar the most popular 
prince in Germany among his own subjects, and ought to make 
him rank among the most respectable in the eyes of foreigners, so 
far as respectability is to be measured by personal merit, not by 
square miles of territory, or millions of revenue. 

‘ His people likewise justly regard him as having raised their 
small state to an eminence from which its geographical and poli- 
tical insignificance seemed to have excluded it. Educated by 
Wieland, he grew up for the arts, just as the literature of Ger- 
many was beginning to triumph over the obstacles which the in- 
indifference of the people, and the naturalization of French 
literature, favoured by such prejudices as those of Frederick the 
Great, had thrown in its way. He drew to his court the most 
distinguished among the rising geniuses of the country; he loved 
their arts, he could estimate their talents, and he lived among 
them as friends. In the middle of the last century, Germany 
could scarcely boast of possessing a national literature; her 
very language, reckoned unfit for the higher productions of genius, 
was banished from cultivated society and elegant literature: at the 
beginning of the present, there were few departments in which Ger- 
many could not vie with her most polished neighbours. It was 
Weimar that took the lead in working out this great change. To 
say nothing of lesser worthies, Wieland and Schiller, Gothe and 
Herder, are names which have gained immortality for themselves, 
and founded the reputation of their country among foreigners. 
While they were still all alive, and celebrated in Weimar their noctes 
ceénasque deorum, the court was a revival of that of Ferrara under 
Alphonso ; and here, too, as there, a princely female was the 
centre round which the lights of literature revolved. The Duchess 
Amalia, the mother of the present Grand Duke, found herself a 
widow almost at the opening of her youth. She devoted herself 
to the education of her two infant sons ; she had sufficient taste 
and strength of mind to throw off the prejudices which were 
weighing down the native genius of the country, and she sought 
the consolation of her long widowhood in the intercourse of men 
of talent, and the cultivation of the arts. Wieland was invited to 
Weimar to conduct the education of her eldest son, who, trained 
under such a tutor, and by the example of such a mother, early im- 
bibed the same attachment to genius, and the enjoyments which it 
affords. If he could not render Weimar the seat of German poli- 
tics or Germany industry, he could render it the abode of German 
genius. While the treasures of more weighty Se were in- 
sufficient to meet the necessity of their political relations, his con- 
fined revenues could give independence and careless leisure to the 
men who were gaining for Germany its intellectual reputation. 
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The cultivated’ understanding and natural goodness of their 
protector secured them against the mortifications to which 
genius is so often exposed by the pride of patronage. They 
were his friends and companions. Schiller would not have 
endured the caprices of Frederick for a day; Gothe would have 
pined at the court of an emperor who could publicly tell the 
teachers of a public seminary, ‘ I want no learned men, I need 
no learned men.” Napoleon conferred the cross of the Legion of 
Honour on Gothe and Wieland. He certainly had never read a 
syllable which either of them has written, but it was, at least, an 
honour paid to men of splendid and acknowledged genius.’ 


A separate chapter is devoted to the German Universities ; 
and many curious traits are related of the students, (or Bur- 
schen, as they call themselves,) their songs, and their associa- 
tions. We quote a part of the delineation : 


‘ If the students ever give vent in song to the democratic and 
sanguinary resolves which are averred to render them so danger- 
ous, it must be in their more secret conclaves ; for, in the strains 
which enliven their ordinary potations, there is nothing more de- 
finite than in the Hymn, or Burschen Song of Jena. There are 
many vague declamations about freedom and country, but no allu- 
sions to particular persons, particular governments, or particular 
plans. The only change of government I ever knew proposed in 
their cantilenes, is one to which despotism itself could not object. 


‘ Let times to come come as they may, 

And empires rise and fall ; 

Let Fortune rule as Fortune will, 
And wheel upon her ball : 

High upon Bacchus’ lordly brow 
Our diadem shall shine; 

And Joy, we'll crown her for his queen, 
Their capital the Rhine. 


‘ In Heidelberg’s huge tun shall sit 

The Council of our State, 

And on our own Johannisberg 
The Senate shall debate. 

Amid the vines of Burgundy 
Our Cabinet shall reign ; 

Our Lords and faithful Commons’ House 
Assemble in Champagne. 


Only the cabinet of Constantinople could set itself, with any good 
grace, against such a reform. | 

‘ But, worse than idly as no small portion of time is spent by 
the great body of the academic youth in their nightly debauches, 
this is only one, and by no means the most distinguishing or 
troublesome, of their peculiarities ; it is the unconquerable spirit 
of clanship, prevalent among them, which has given birth to their 
violence and insubordination ; for it at once cherishes the spirit of 
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opposition to all regular discipline, and constitutes an united body 
to give that opposition effect. The house of Hanover did not find 
more difficulty in reducing to tranquillity the clans of the High- 
lands of Scotland than the Grand Duke of Weimar would encoun- 
ter in eradicating the Landsmannschaften from among the 400 
students of Jena, and inducing them to conduct themselves like 
orderly well-bred young men. The Landsmannschaften themselves 
are by no means a modern invention, though it is believed that the 
secret organization which they give to the students all over Ger- 
many has, of late years, been used to new purposes. The name is 
entirely descriptive of the thing, a Countrymanship, an association 
of persons from the same country, or the same province of a coun- 
try. They do not arise from the constitution of the University, 
nor-are they acknowledged by it; on the contrary, they are pro- 
scribed both by the laws of the University and the government of 
the country. They do not exist for any academical purpose, for 
the young men have no voice in any thing connected with the Uni- 
versity ; to be a member of one is an academical misdemeanour, 
yet there are few students who do not belong to one or another. 
They are associations of students belonging to the same province, 
for the purpose of enabling each, thus backed by all, to carry 
through his own rude will, let it be what it may, and, of late years, 
it is averred, to propagate wild political reveries, if not to foment 
political cabals. They are regularly organized ; each has its pre- 
sident, clerk, and councillors, who form what is called the convent 
of the Landsmannschaft. ‘This body manages its funds, and has 
thé direction of its affairs, if ithave affairs. It likewise enjoys the 
honour of fighting all duels pro patria, for so they are named when 
the interest or honour, not of an individual, but of the whole fra- 
tétnity, has been attacked. The assembled presidents of the differ- 
ent Landsmannschaften in a university constitute the senior convent. 
This supreme tribunal does not interfere in the private affairs of 
the particular bodies, but decides in all matters that concern tlie 
whole mass of Burschen, and watches over the strict observance of 
the general academic code which they have enacted for them- 
selves. The meetings of both tribunals are held frequently and 
regularly, but with so much secrecy, that the most vigilant police 
has been unable to reach them. They have cost many a professor 
many asleepless night. The governments scold the senates, as if 
they trifled with, or even connived at, the evil ; the senates lose all 
patience with the governments for thinking it so easy a matter to 
discover what Burschen are resolved to keep concealed. ‘The ex- 
ertions of both have only sufficed to drive the Landsmannschaften 
into deeper concealment. From the incessant quarrels and up- 
roars, and the instantaneous union of all to oppose any measure 
of general discipline about to be enforced, the whole senate often 
sees plainly, that these bodies are in active operation, without being: 
able either to ascertain who are their members, or to pounce upon 
their secret conclaves. 

‘ Since open war was thus declared against them by the govern- 


ment, secrecy has become indispensable to their existence, and 
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the Bursche scruples at nothing by which this secrecy may be 
insured. The most melancholy consequence of this is, that, as 
every man is bound by the code to esteem the preservation of the 
Landsmannschaft his first duty, every principle of honour is often 
trampled under foot to maintain it. In some universities it was 
provided by the code that astudent, when called before the senate 
to be examined about a suspected Landsmannschaft, ceased to be 
a member, and thus he could safely say that he belonged to no 
such institution. In others, it was provided, that such an inquiry 
should operate as an ipso facto dissolution of the body itself, till 
the investigation should be over; and thus every member could 
safely swear that no such association was in existence. There are 
cases where the student, at his admission into the fraternity, gives 
his word of honour to do every thing in his power to spread a be- 
lief that no such association exists, and, if he shall be questioned 
either by the senate or the police, steadfastly to deny it. Here 
and there the professors fell on the expedient of gradually extir- 
pating them, by taking from every new student, at his matricu- 
lation, a solemn promise that he would not join any of these 
bodies : but where such principles are abroad, promises are use- 
less, for deceit is reckoned a duty. The more moderate convents 
left it to the conscience of the party himself to decide, whether 
he was bound in honour by such a promise; but the code of 
Leipzig, as it has been printed, boldly declares every promise of 
this kind void, and those who have exacted it punishable. More- 
over, it invests the senior convent, in general terms, with the 
power of giving any man a dispensation from his word of honour, 
if it shall see cause, but confines this privilege, in money matters, 
to cases where he has been enormously cheated. Thus the code 
of university Landsmannschaften, while it prates of nothing but 
the point of honour, and directs to that centre all its fantastic re- 
gulations, sets out with a violation of every thing honourable. 
Such are the tenets of men who chatter unceasingly about liberty 
and patriotism, and have perpetually in their mouths such phrases. 
as “the Burschen lead a free, honourable, and independent life, in- 
the cultivation of every social and patriotic virtue.” ’ 


From Weimar, the route is continued through Weissenfels, 
Lutzen, and Leipzig, to Dresden; where another long pause 
is made, and the celebrated galleries are criticized. The 
scenery on the banks of ihe Elbe is highly praised; and the 
Saxon Swisserland. Erfurth, Gotha, Eisennach, and Cassel, 
are visited in unexpected retrogression. The kingdom of 
Hanover, and its excellent University of Gottingen, are also 
examined with an interest excited by political alliance, and with 
an instructive sagacity.— A king of Hanover might render 
important services not to his own country only, but to Ger- 
many collectively. He might concert with his Land-states 
(Land-stiinde) the abolition of any censorship over the press, 
and thus attract to Hanover or Gottingen a vast printing- 
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trade, which the censure now displaces or suppresses. If an 

interference of foreign imperial powers (although the Arch- 
duke of Austria may not be a foreign power, the Emperor is, ) 
attempted to coerce this liberty of the press, the King of Han- 
over could make such weighty representations to the Diet, 
and invoke such interminable chancery-formalities for his 


justification, that the cause of irritation would be forgotten 


before any remedy could be legally applied. He might also 
encourage the foundation of debating societies among the 
Gottingen students, as well as the reporting of those debates ; 
and thus prepare an oratorical class, and a body of short-hand 
writers, able to illustrate the municipal and senatorial as- 
semblages of the country. He might concert a better repre- 
sentation of his three un-amalgamated provinces, and, by 
multiplying the rewards of talent, increase the popularity and 
splendor of their allegiance. He might sell off his domains, 
commute the forest-laws, abolish by indemnification the 
hereditary tenantry, or Erbunterthinigheit, (which has been 
done in Prussia,) multiply freehold tenures, and confer on the 
people an elective magistracy, — that best security for perva- 
sive inspection and mild administration. He might increase 
the pay of his small army, abolish the odious privilege of the 
military to enter the theatres at an under-price, and make his 
service the genteelest in Germany; and by thus exciting the 
envy of the armies of the poor sovereigns, among whom may 
be reckoned the Prussians and Austrians, he would give a 
complete command of accomplished officers to a generous 
government. He might improve the roads and water-courses 
in his district; uniting, for instance, by means of the river Aller, 
the Weser and the Elbe with a navigable canal, and bringing 
much stray capital to cast anchor, or take root, in the soil. 
He might renew in a better form the Fiirsten-bund, or con- 
cert of princes, imagined by Frederic the Great; which trans- 
ferred the leadership, or hegemony, of Germany from the 
house of Saxony to the house of Brandenburg; and which 
might again transfer it to the house of Hanover, if the free 
cities were included in the league, and encouraged to maintain 
resident deputies at the court of Hanover. 

In the second volume, this intelligent and observing tra- 
veller passes from Hanover to Brunswick, and to Magdeburg, 
which is the natural metropolis of Germany ; being situated 
on the central river of the country, and enjoying navigable 
access from Hamburgh, the seat ofthe chief foreign trade. 
He next visits Potsdam and Berlin, instructively describing 
both this latter city and its government. ‘The transfer 
of the University from Halle to the metropolis is likely to 
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produce an advantageous change in the manners of the Ger- 
man students, which were too independent aud consequential : 
but in a capital they are relatively unimportant, and have 
higher objects of imitation than one another. The excellent 
administration of Prince Hardenberg, the Turgot of Ger- 


many, is thus characterized. After the dismissal of the mini- 
ster Stein, in 1810, 


‘ From necessity, Hardenberg was recalled; and whoever will 
take the trouble of going over the principal acts of his administra- 
tion will acknowledge, not only fhat he was the ablest minister 
Prussia has ever possessed, but likewise, that few statesmen, in the 
unostentatious path of internal improvement, have effected, in so 
brief an interval, so many weighty and beneficial changes, — inter- 
rupted as he was by a war of unexampled importance, which he 
began with caution, prosecuted with energy, and terminated in 
triumph. He received Prussia stripped of half its extent, its 
honours blighted, its finances ruined, its resources at once ex- 
hausted by foreign contributions, and depressed by ancient re- 
lations among the different classes of society, which custom 
had consecrated, and selfishness was vehement to defend. He 
has left it to his king, enlarged in extent, and restored to its 
fame; with a well ordered system of finance, not more de- 
fective or extravagant than the struggle for the redemption of the 
kingdom rendered necessary; and, above all, he has left it freed 
from those restraints which bound up the capacities of its indus- 
try, and were the sources at once of personal degradation and 
national poverty. Nor ought it to be forgotten that, while Har- 
denberg had often to contend, in the course of these reforms, now 
with the jealousies of town corporations, and now with the united in- 
fluence and prejudices of the aristocracy, he stood in the difficult 
situation of a foreigner in the kingdom which he governed unsup- 
ported by family-descent or hereditary influence. His power 
rested on the personal confidence of the King in his talents and 
honesty, and the confidence which all of the people, who ever 
thought on such matters, reposed in the general spirit of his 
policy. 

‘ It was on agriculture that Prussia had chiefly to rely ; and the 
relations between the peasantry who laboured and the proprietors, 
chiefly of the nobility, who owned it, were of a most depressing 
nature. The most venturous of all Hardenberg’s measures was, 
that by which he entirely new modelled the system, and did no- 
thing less than create a new order of independent landed pro- 
prietors. The Erbunterthanigkeit, or hereditary subjection of the 
peasantry to the proprietors of the estates on which they were 
born, had been already abolished by Stein: next were removed 
the absurd restrictions which had so long operated, with accumul- 
ating force, to diminish the productiveness of land, by fettering 
the proprietor not merely in the disposal, but even in the mode 
of cultivating his estate. ‘Then came forth, in 1810, a royal edict, 
effecting, by a single stroke of the pen, a greater and more deci- 
sive change than has resulted from any modern legislative act, and 
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one on which a more popular form of government would scarcely 
have ventured. It enacted, that all the peasantry of the kingdom 
should in future be free hereditary proprietors of the ands 
which hitherto they had held only as hereditary tenants, on con- 
dition that they gave up to the landlord a fixed proportion of 
them. The peasantry formed two classes. The first consisted of 
those who enjoyed what may be termed a hereditary lease, that is, 
who held lands to which the landlord was bound, on the death of 
the tenant in possession, to admit his successor, or, at least, some 
near relation. The right of the fandlord was thus greatly inferior 
to that of unlimited property ; he had not his choice of a tenant; 
the lease was likely to remain in the same family as long as the 
estate in his own; and, in general, he had not the power of in- 
creasing the rent, which had been originally fixed, centuries, per- 
haps, before, whether it consisted in produce or services. ‘These 
peasants, on giving up one-third of their farms to the landlord, 
became unlimited proprietors of the remainder. The second 
class consisted of peasants whose title endured only for life, or a 
fixed term of years. In this case, the landlord was not bound to 
continue the lease, on its termination, to the former tenant, or any 
of his descendants ; but still he was far from being unlimited pro- 
prietor ; he was bound to replace the former tenant with a person 
of the same rank; he was prohibited to take the lands into his 
own possession, or cultivate them with his own capital. His right, 
however, was clearly more absolute than in the former case, and 
it is difficult to see what claim the tenant could set up beyond the 
endurance of his lease. That such restrictions rendered the 
estate less valuable to the proprietor, may have been a very good 
reason for abolishing them entirely, but seems to be no reason at 
all for taking a portion of the ww from him who had every right 
to them, to give it to him who had no right whatever, but that of 
possession, under his temporary lease. But this class of peasants, 
too, (and they are supposed to have been by far the more 
numerous,) on giving up one-half of their farms, became absolute 
proprietors of the remainder. The half thus taken from the land- 
lords appears just to have been a price exacted from them for 
the more valuable enjoyment of the other ; — as if the government 
had said to them, Give up to our disposal a certain portion of your 
estates, and we shall so sweep away those old restrictions which 
render them unproductive to you, that what remains will speedily 
be as valuable as the whole was before. 

‘ It cannot be denied, therefore, that this famous edict, espe- 
cially in the latter of the two cases, was a very stern interference 
with the rights of private property ; nor is it wonderful that those 
against whom it was directed should have sternly opposed it ; but 
the minister was sterner still. He found the finances ruined, and 
the treasury attacked by demands, which required that the trea- 
sury should be filled: he saw the imperious necessity of rendering 
agriculture more productive ; and though it may be doubted, 
whether the same end might not have been gained by new model- 
ling the relations between the parties, as landlord and tenant, in- 
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stead of stripping the former to create a new race of proprietors, 
there is no doubt at all as to the success of the measure, in in- 
creasing the productivencss of the soil. Even those of the aris- 
tocracy, who have waged war most bitterly against Hardenberg’s 
reforms, allow that, in regard to agriculture, this law has produced 
incredible good. ‘‘ It must be confessed,” says one of them, 
** that, in ten years, it has carried us forward a whole century ;” 
—the best of all experimental proofs how injurious the old re- 
lations between the proprietors and the labourers of the soil must, 
have been to the prosperity of the country.’ 


From Berlin the author proceeds to Frankfort on the Oder, 
to Crossen, and into Silesia. He then visits Cracow, and the 
monuments of Polish kings, which, like the fossil-remains of 
the Mammoth, attest but an extinct family of beings; and, 
passing on through Moravia, he arrives at Vienna, a city with 
three hundred thousand inhabitants. 


‘ They are more devoted friends of joviality,’ he says, ‘ pleasure, 
and good living, and more bitter enemies of every thing like care or 
thinking, a more eating, drinking, good natured, ill educated, hospi- 
table and laughing people, than any other of Germany, or, perhaps, 
of Europe. Their climate and soil, the corn and wine with which 
Heaven has blessed them, exempt them from any very anxious 
degree of thought about their own wants; and the government, 
with its spies and police, takes most effectual care that their 
gaiety shall not be disturbed bythinking of the public necessities, or 
studying for the public weal. In regard to themselves, they are dis- 
tinguished by a love of pleasure; in regard to strangers, by great 
kindness and hospitality. It is difficult to bring an Austrian to a 
downright quarrel with you, and it is almost equally difficult to 
prevent him from injuring your health by good living.’— 

‘ The Emperor himself, though without any reach of political 
talent, is very far indeed from being a stupid man; no one who 
knows him ever thinks of calling him so. He is about fifty-six 
years of age, but appears much older. His countenance be- 
tokens strongly that simplicity of character, and good nature, 
which are the most prominent features of his disposition, but it 
does not announce even that quantity of penetration which he is 
allowed on all hands tv possess. His manners are simple and 
popular in the extreme; he is the enemy of all parade. Except 
on particular occasions, he comes abroad in an ordinary coloured 
dress, without decorations of any kind; and not unfrequently you 
may light upon him in a black or brown coat which hundreds of 
his subjects would disdain to wear. In some part of the long line 
of light and splendid equipages that move down to the Prater, in 
the evening, the Emperor may often be discovered driving the 
Empress himself in an unostentatious caleche, with a pair of 
small, quiet horses, that will neither prance nor run away. Here, 
however, driving is easy; once into the line, there Is no getting 
aut of it. — 
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* Twice a week, and at an early hour in the morning, he gives 


fudiences, to which all classes are not only admitted, but which 


are expressly intended for the middling and lower ranks, that they 
may tell him what they want, and who has injured them. Not one 
of his subjects is afraid of presenting himself before Franzel, the 
affectionate diminutive by which they love to speak of him. He 
listens patiently to their petitions and complaints ; he gives relief, 
and good natured, fatherly advice, and promises of justice ; and 
all the world allows him the determination to do justice so far as he 
can see it. The results of this must not be sought in the foreign 
policy or general administration of his empire ; on these he holds 
the opinions which his house has held, and his people has admitted, 
for centuries; these are irrevocably in the hands of his ministers. 
But complaints of individual oppression or injustice always find in 
him an open and honest ear’; and the venal authorities have often 
trembled before the plain sense and downright love of justice of 
the Emperor. But any personal efficacy of this sort in the mo- 
narch of an extensive empire can never go far; the very inter- 
ference is a proof of bad government, —of a government in 
which no private rights are recognized,’ or, as most frequently 
happens, in which there are no public institutions operating impar- 
tially to secure these rights. Wherever a monarch must interfere 
personally to do justice, it is a proof either that the laws are at 
variance with justice, or that those whe administer them are 
scoundrels.’ — 

‘ The Hungarian nobles (and every man calls himself noble who 
is not an absolute slave, a mere adscriptitius glebe,) place their 
pride in the political constitution of their country, which they call 
a free one, and which I have heard them often set above that of 
Britain. The Emperor, say they, cannot exact a farthing or a 
man from us, or impose a single law upon us, without our own 
permission. This is a most ignorant boast. The constitution of 
Hungary is, till this day, one of the most oppressive oligarchies 
that Europe has seen, much more mischievous, ecause much less 
enlightened, than the destroyed oligarchy of Venice. It is per- 
fectly true that the aristocracy can controul the monarch in every 
thing ; but then, it is equally true, that nobody can controul them, 
and that all beneath them have only to obey. The King of Hun- 
gary is, indeed, only its first magistrate; but its nobility are 
despots, and its people have neither rights nor voice. ‘This is 
peculiarly true of the rural population, who are still the most de- 
graded and maltreated in Europe, and just * in consequence of 
the boasted‘Hungarian constitution. If Hungary had been without 
this constitution, Maria Theresa, Joseph, and Leopold, could have 
done much more good than they actually succeeded in effecting. 
There have been many liberal and enlightened despots, but the 
world has not yet seen a body of enlightened and liberal despots. A 
Jearned person of Vienna related to me the following circumstance, 
of which he was an eye-witness. He had gone down into Hun- 
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gary to spend a few days with one of its most respectable noble- 
men. Taking a walk with the Count, one afternoon, over part of 
the grounds, they came upon some peasants who were enjoying 
their own rustic amusements. The Count imagined that one of 
them did not notice him, as he passed, with sufficient humility ; 
he immediately sent a boy to his house for some servants, and, $9 
soon as they appeared, ordered them to seize, bind, and lash the 

oor man. His orders were instantly executed. W , thun- 

erstruck at the causeless barbarity, entreated the Count to put 
an end to such a punishment for so trivial an offence, if it was 
one at all. The answer was; ‘‘ What! do you intercede for such 
a brute ? He is no nobleman. ‘That these people may not think 
any body cares about them, give him twenty more, my lads, in 
honour of W——,,” and they were administered.’ 


Music, which teaches the art of thinking slowly, and which, 
according to Adam Smith, is unfavorable to courage, is 
much cultivated at Vienna, and in other Austrian dominions : 
but a people so far behind their contemporaries in the higher 
departments of civilization hardly deserve to arrest attention. 
In a concluding chapter, the author visits the mineral springs 
at Baden, passes through Styria and Carniola, where he in- 
spects some remarkable caverns, and concludes his journal 
at Laybach.—The work is exemplary for condensation of 
instruction ; and, if we regret any deficiency, it is the omission 
of all accounts of the recent ecclesiastical reforms in Protestant 
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Art. III. Rodolfo; a Poem: and Forty Sonnets. Crown 8vo. 
pp. 152. Whittaker. 18924. 
\ E have perused with much pleasure the Forty Sonnets of 
this elegant writer; and the poem which he intitles 
Rodolfo has also beauties of a high order, though they are 
outshone by the rich and attractive graces scattered over his 
minor productions. 

The Petrarchan sonnet is by no means easy of execution. 
The frequent recurrence of the same rhymes, the narrow com- 
pass into which they must be compressed, and above all that 
condensed unity of thought which is essential to the character 
of a sonnet, are difficulties insuperable to the common herd of 
rhyming gentlemen, whose ‘ thick-coming fancies” assume so 
many irregular and disjointed forms of poetic composition in 
the present day. The structure of it must be firm and 
compact: all laxity and diffuseness of thinking or writing 
are fatal to it; and it will never succeed but in the hands of 
those who have feelings allied with its sorrows, and whose 
minds are in unison with the melancholy. but melodious 
chord of its complainings. Love, though in its more subdued 
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and softer attitudes, is the parent of the sonnet: but not the 
love that is sunken into a frozen despair, — for a shadowy hope 
must flit across the gloom, ‘and the sweet remembrance of for- 
mer hours shed a pleasing ray to -relieve the dark and over- 
powering heaviness of the present. It is woe, but to indul 

it is luxury ; and the harmonious tears of poesy assuage the an- 
guish which calls it forth. The superstition of grief discerns 
images accordant to its own sufferings in the varying moods 
of the external world ; and, when the wind scatters the foliage, 


or sighs mournfully along the forest, nature herself seems 
to hold communion with the sorrow of the poet, and to mourn 
with him over the wreck of his happiness. 


These are, we think, some of the leading characteristics of 
the sonnet, and form no slight part of the imagery and senti- 
ments of Petrarch; and in these the Italian poet has been 
successfully copied by the present anonymous author. Per- 
haps a more beautiful sonnet was never penned, and in more 


severe compliance with the style and spirit of that elegant 
species of composition, than the following : 


‘ Is there upon the spreading Ocean’s face 

A luckless bird, bewildered in it’s flight, 

Far from the shore, no friendly mast in sight 
To rest his weary wing a moment's space;— 
Is there a hart whom savage hunters chase 

O’er hill and vale, from morn till fading light, 

Then, wounded, leave in solitary plight 
To droop and die, ix some lone desert place ? 
That luckless bird, that wounded hart am Tf, 
Like them bewildered, faint and sad as they, 
Sighing in pain my last of life away 
On foreign shores, beneath a stranger sky ; 
Haply like theirs, in death my dust shall lie 
Where waters weep, or cheerless forests sigh.’ 


The ninth sonnet is also charming : 


‘ Hills! where in childhood’s day of cloudless joy, 
Free as the breeze that fans your flowery side 
I roved, in heedless joyance, far and wide ; — 
Groves! in whose well known shades, retired and. coy 
The Spring’s first daisies grew — my treasured toy : 
And thou, sweet stream! whose gently gushing tide 
With buoyant limbs I stemmed, and childish pride ; — 
O all ye smiling scenes ! where once a bo 
I lived entranced ; — while thus, grown old in grief, 
I gaze upon your charms by Memory’s beam, 
And think upon your joys — so pure, serene, 
Ye seem to Fancy’s eye, thus bright and brief, 
Like the faint fragments of a morning dream ; 
And with a sigh I ask, ‘‘ Have such things been ?”’ 


We 
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‘We should still do the poet injustice, if we did not insert 
the 13th of these compositions. i 


* O by some stern, inscrutable decree, 
From clime to clime predestined still to roam, 
' Chaced round the world without a hope or home, 
When shall thy wanderings cease — thy soul be free? 
Earth’s transient joys, — oh, what are they to thee ? 
False fires, that feebly light the watery gloom, 
Then, shifting, leave thee to a darker doom, 
Tost like a wreck, upon a shoreless sea. 
Hush thy vain sighs ; — though Danger’s haggard form 
Hang on thy steps, this proud resolve may cheer 
To lift thy dauntless spirit to the storm, 
- And smile in scorn, while others shake with fear ; 
To bid, unblenched, the tempest take it’s will, 
And rise above the storm unconquered still !’ 


-Of * Rodolfo’ the author himself observes ; 


‘ The story of the following poem, such as it is, was suggested 
by the fable of the Murderer and the Moon. The author wishes 
he could say this was his only obligation : but he fears there are 
many passages in the course of the poem that betray, too evi- 
dently, their want of originality: Such passages he might have 
pointed out in notes; but in so slight a work as the present there 
seemed, perhaps, more vanity in displaying his obligations than 
dishonesty in concealing them. Every reader of modern poetry 
will detect them immediately ; and if he be really a “ courteous 
reader,” he will remember this is a first and inaugural effort. 


Should this apology be insufficient, the author has certainly no 
better to offer.’ 


We repeat that this poem contains many fine passages, 
and recommend it to the perusal of our readers. 





Art.IV. The Czar, an Historical Tragedy. By Joseph Cradock, 
Esq., M.A. F.S.A. 8vo. pp.’75. Payne and Foss, &c. 1824. 


HE veteran author of this play, the truly respectable 
Mr. Cradock of Leicestershire, produced above fifty years 

ago a tragedy called Zobeide, in which Garrick took the first 
part, and of which we spoke with limited commendation in 
vol. xlv. p. 491.; he is also the same gentleman, we believe, 
to whom Dr. Farmer addressed his excellent Essay on the 
Learning of Shakspeare. ‘ The Czar’ was likewise written 
many years since; and Ottokesa, the repudiated queen, was 
intended to be personified by Mrs. Yates, who, in the true 
spirit of green-room ambition, claimed the part of the more 
youthful Catherine. As this drama, however, was only pre- 
sented on the very night when Mr. Garrick was in treaty for 
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the sale of the theatre, it was afterward laid aside, and from 
that time has never been offered to any other. Mr. Cradock 
composed each of these tragedies at a period when striking 
incidents, highly-wrought passions, and refined poetic diction, 
had ceased to be considered as the indispensable requisites of 
a successful play. Both Zobeide and the Czar are therefore 
tame in action and subdued in tone, seldom rising above a 
prosaic and pedestrian diction: but good performers then 
supplied every deficiency, and the public were satisfied with 
mediocrity in the poet if they had the fine acting of their 
favorite players. 

‘ The Czar’ mainly turns on a conspiracy that actually 
broke out in the Muscovite court, in which the Prince Alexis 
and the Queen are supposed to have participated. How a 
contemporaneous event, which happened in Queen Anne’s 
reign, viz. the arrest of M. de Matueof, the Russian minister 
in England, at a private suit for debt, with the remonstrance 
of the Russian and the counter-remonstrance of the English 
court, could have been deemed incidents worthy of forming 
part of a tragedy, to the catastrophe of which they could not 
in the slightest degree contribute, we are at a loss to imagine. 
The whole scene is an unmeaning and useless excrescence, 
worthy of a mock tragedy, and must surely have excited 
laughter. ‘The Czar is seated on his throne, giving. public 
audience. 


¢ Enter the Ambassadors. 


‘ Czar. Well, my masters, 

Say, are you come to threaten us with war ? 
To lay our towers and palaces in dust ? 

Or more to gratify your stubborn hearts, 
Would you again behold our second-self 
Imprison’d, and in chains? 

‘ Ambas. Letters, dread Sir, 
We bring from royal Anne, our gracious mistress, 
Who bids us, with all due respect, present 
Her kindest wishes to the Emperor. 

‘ Czar. Wishes, ill-timed, are but repeated insults ; 
Deep-sunk resentment fills our clouded brow. 
Say — have her officers as yet receiv'd 
The deaths they merited ? — such stern order 
Admitted no delay. 

‘ Ambas. ’Tis not her’s to give, — 

She, mighty Sir, is not despotic there ; 
Her monarch is the law. 

‘ Czar. Law ! —law is our will ; 

If the supreme has not a right to enforce 


The principles he forms, — where is his power ? : 
: 
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Is he not merely then a splendid gem, 
Set for a crowd to gaze at? 

‘ Ambas. "Tis your’s to guard 
That bulwark you have rais’d ;— our gracious Queen 
Receives her crown in trust, and tho’ supreme, 

Makes but a part, tho’ most important part, 
In our time-temper’d, free-born constitution. 
[Czar reads the letter. 

‘ Czar. She mentions here ‘ imprisonment for debt ;” 
Were not the fame and glory of our state 
Pledges of weightiest trust ? 

‘ Ambas. All she could do 
She has complied with, — gain’d a ready act, 

That no ambassador from any court 

Shall for the future, whatsoe’er his fault, 

Meet the like insult. — Weigh, then, dread Sir, 
The important reasons, that the Queen enforces, 
And once again with cordial love receive 

The friendship that she offers. 

‘ Czar. "Tis somewhat strange, 
But I remember, when in a former reign 
I view’d your shipping and admir’d your arts, 

I wonder’d at your state, where I perceiv’d 
Your Heav’n-directed king, in making laws, 
Held conference with his people. 

‘ Ambas. And then he ruled 
Full sovereign in their hearts. —’Tis Britain’s boast, 
No power despotic can destroy the work 
Her generous.sons have wrought ;— the people there 
Must join to crush the fabric that was rais’d 
By their renown’'d forefathers. — Sacred trust ! 

Their warlike force is clad in “‘ righteous” armour ; 
Their laws are founded on the rock of justice ; 
Their throne and altars bid the world defiance ; 
Britain — by Britain only can be conquer’d. 

‘ Czar. Your language is too bold ; — howe’er, in pity, 

I will not pass my sentence on your laws ; 

In pity to your Queen I’ll meet her embassy 

With all free kindness, and return an answer 

That may renew all former ties. — Meanwhile 

We give you friendly welcome. [Exit Ambas.’ 


As Mr. Cradock has annexed the lively and agreeable 
narration of this incident by Horace Walpole, we gladly 


insert it, as an instance of the happy manner of that fasci- 
nating writer. 


‘ “ Charles Whitworth (afterwards Lord Whitworth), eldest son 
of Richard Whitworth, Esq., of Staffordshire, was bred under that 
accomplished minister Mr. Stepney, and having attended him 
through several courts of Germany, was in the year 1702 ap- 
pointed Resident at the Diet of Ratisbon. In 1704 he was named 
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Envoy Extraordinary to the court of St. Petersburgh, being sent 
Ambassador Extraordinary thither on a more solemn and im- 
portant occasion in 1710. M. de Matueof, the Czar’s minister at 
London, had been arrested in the public street by two bailiffs, at 
the suit of some tradesmen to whom he was in debt. This affront 
had like to have been attended with very serious consequences. 
The Czar, who had been absolute enough to civilize savages, had 
no idea, could conceive none, of the privileges of a nation civilized 
in the only rational manner, by laws and liberties. He demanded 
immediate and severe punishment of the offenders; he demanded 
it of a princess whom he thought interested to assert the sacred- 
ness of the persons of monarchs, even in their representatives ; 
and he demanded it with threats of wreaking his vengeance on 
all English merchants and subjects established in his dominions. 
In this light the menace was formidable ; — otherwise, happily 
the rights of a whole people were more sacred here than the per- 
sons of foreign ministers. The Czar’s memorials urged the Queen 
with the satisfaction which she had extorted herself, when onl 

the boat and servants of the Earl of Manchester had been in- 
sulted at Venice. That state had broken through their funda- 
mental Jaws to content the Queen of Great Britain. How noble 
a picture of government, when a monarch that can force another 
nation to infringe its constitution dare not violate his own! One 
may imagine with what difficulties our Secretaries of State must 
have laboured through all the ambages of phrase in English, 
French, German, and Russ, to explain to Muscovite ears and 
Muscovite understandings the meaning of indictments, pleadings, 
precedents, juries, and verdicts *; and how impatiently Peter 
must have listened to promises of a hearing next term! With 
what astonishment must he have beheld a great queen, engaging 
to endeavour to prevail on her Parliament to pass an act to prevent 
any such outrage for the future! What honour does it reflect on 
the memory of that princess to see her not blush to own to an 
arbitrary emperor, that even to appease him she dared not put 
the meanest of her subjects to death uncondemned by law ! — 
‘“‘ There are,” says she, in one of her dispatches to him, “ insu- 
— difficulties with respect to the ancient and fundamental 
aws of the government of our people, which do not permit so 
severe and rigorous a sentence to be given, as your Imperial 
Majesty at first seemed to expect in this case; and we persuade 
ourself, that your Imperial Majesty, who are a prince famous for 
clemency and for exact justice, will not require us, who are the 
guardian and protectress of the laws, to inflict a punishment upon 
our subjects which the law does not empower us to do.” Words 
so venerable and heroic, that this broil ought to become history, 
and be exempted from the oblivion due to the squabbles of em- 
bassadors and their privileges. If Anne deserved praise for her 





‘* Mr. Dayrolles in his letter to the Russian embassador, 


March 10. 1705, gives him a particular account of the trial before 
the Lord Chief Justice Holt.’ 


conduct 
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conduct on this occasion, it reflects still greater glory on Peter, 
that this ferocious man had patience to listen to these details; and 
had moderation and justice enough to be persuaded by the 
reason of them. Mr. Whitworth had the honour of terminating 
this quarrel.’ . 


Enchained by the more youthful and powerful charms of 
Catherine, the Czar repudiates his queen, and imprisons her. 
We insert a part of the prison-scene, as a fair specimen of 
the tragedy. 

‘ A Prison. 


‘ Ottokesa. ’Tis well; — this deep-felt gloom, — this awful 
silence, — . 

This is ‘sunk Melancholy’s last abode, 

Here let my fancy rove ! 

And here I’ll picture unsubstantial forms 

To visit my sick dreams ; 

There is a vault, where piteous infants oft 

Have smil’d in vain, and kiss’d the hands that bound them; 

There too their frantic mothers tore their hair, 

And wore their limbs along the flinty pavement, 

While some stern ruffians, by the place inspir’d, 

Murder’d their babes in luxury of guilt. 

Hail, dreadful mansion, hail ! — here let me fix ; 

While frequent list’ning to yon doleful bell, 

I lose myself in horrors, —till some lone owl, 

Waked by a groan more hideous than the rest, 

Echoes aloud the woes it cannot feel. 


Enter Fedrowitz, speaking to the guard. | 
‘ Fedrowitz. Lo! where she stands! —oh! what a sight is 
there ? | 
How can I bear to view that suff’ring virtue! ‘ 
‘ Ottokesa. Who art thou? — speak !— Ah! — my brother 
here ! . 
© Fedrowiiz. Yes, — 
Thy kind brother, whose every sense is struck 
With grief at thy distress. 
‘ Ottokesa. You'll pity me ; 
You’ll not forsake me then, tho’ all the world, 
That flutters only in the noontide beam, 
Declines my setting fate! 
* Fedrowitz. Forsake thee! — No! 
If yet there lives or power, or truth, or justice, 
I will redress thy wrongs. 
‘ Ottokesa. Never, — oh! never; 
I’m but a speck on the expanse of empire, 
Made by a breath, and blighted. ; 
. Pelroniis. Wrongs like your’s 
_ Avenge themselves, — make red the front of war ; 
Melt e’en the flinty frosts of Russian breasts, 
And make them pour their force, 
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‘ Ottokesa. No, — tho’ my woes 
Be past endurance, — yet my all-powerful love. 
Protects and shields the Czar ;— tho’ here forsaken, 
Deserted as I stand, yet still I feel 
The bands that first entwin’d us ;— time may do much ; 
There yet may come an hour, when he shall hear 
How deep my wrongs! — He'll hear, and may redress them. 
‘ Fedrowitz. Were you alone to suffer, you might plead, 
To save his falsehood from the storm that gathers ; 
You for yourself content might linger here, 
And live up to the summit of despair ; 
But you have other claims ;— a banish’d son, 
Whose very life even now — 
‘ Ottokesa. Aye—there I bleed, 
There you awaken all a mother’s fondness ; 
Let’s see for speedy means, —a stricter guard 
May soon deprive me of a brother’s counsel : — 
And yet there are no means, — the troops in arms 
Are ever guarded to the front of danger ; 
My son might forfeit every darling hope, 
Nor we have power to save him. 
‘ Fedrowitz. What could he lose ? 
The Czar already makes him sign his death, 
Or worse than death, —a bar to his succession ; 
This was enforc’d before I left the camp, 
And banishment for him was doom’d eternal. 
‘ Ottokesa. You kindle all my rage ; — an act like this 
Nerves me with manly strength, and I methinks 
Could brave a field of foes ; — this instant say 
Whence all our ills began.’ 


An advertisement announces that ‘ this tragedy forms the 
commencement of a publication that may extend to four 
octavo volumes :’ but, in consequence of the author’s advanced 
age, he adds that ‘all original papers and letters are con- 
signed to executors.’ We hope, as we should hope in all 
such cases, that these executors are allowed discretionary 
power, and will have discretion in exercising it. 





Art. V. ANABASIZ KTPOT RENOSONTOS: or, the Expedition of 
Cyrus into Persia, and the Retreat of the Ten Thousand Greeks, 
by Xenophon; translated into English from the Editions of 

utchinson and Zeune, with copious Critical and Historical Il- 
lustrations selected from the best Authorities. By N.S. Smith, 


Translator of Tacitus. 8vo. pp. 560. 1/. 1s. Boards. Long- 
man and Co. 1824. 


XK ENOPHON's account of the Greek expedition into Persia, 
~* and of the masterly retreat under his conduct of the 
10,000 men whom he was appointed after the reyolt of Tisi- 

’ phernes 
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phernes to command, is a simple and beautiful specimen of 
Attic diction ; — and its beauty consists in its simplicity. It 
is totally devoid of all rhetorical artifice, and the antient critics 
gave him the highest place among historical writers. Cicero 
thus speaks of him: ‘ Scripsit historiam leniore quodam sono 
usus, et qui illum impetum oratoris non habeat. Xenophontis 
sermo est ille quidem melle dulcior, sed a forensi strepitti remotis- 
simus.” * 'The expedition of Cyrus is indeed a faithful and 
minute testimony to specific facts, by an eye-witness and a 
fellow-soldier ; and it therefore belongs to a class of historical 
writing widely different from the Cyropzedia, which has not 
been unjustly deemed by the same eloquent orator and philo- 
sopher a sort of romance, portraying under the name of 
Cyrus the reign of justice.+ ‘The general events of that 
reign, nevertheless, are faithfully stated; and it is in the phi- 
losophical spirit which pervades the Cyropezedia, that it is 
strongly discriminated from the plain relation of the Anabasis : 
for, when a history is written, the variations of which give a 
wide scope to criticism and conjecture, a philosophical histo- 
rian will select amid disputed facts those that are most conge- 
nial to his own views or pursuits. The life of Cyrus had been 
delineated by various hands; and, as there was no direct 
evidence, Xenophon adopted those facts which were most con- 
formable to the plan that he had proposed to himself when he 
began it. Of personal history or biography the materials are 
generally scanty; and, when facts are described, the reader is 
naturally anxious to penetrate the secret councils and the hid- 
den causes which produced them, the ends to which great de- 
signs were directed, the obstacles which impeded them, and 
the means by which they were vanquished. These materials, 
so requisite to make the life of a great man an interesting nar- 
ration, are supplied by the philosophy of his historian: pro- 
babilities, therefore, will frequently take: place of truths; 
hypothesis becomes fact ; and an historical shape is-imparted 
to that which is merely conjectural. 

On the other hand, in the testimony of an eye-witness, all 
reasoning on what is not seen is superfluous; for any reason- 
ing on what is actually witnessed might impeach the impar- 
tiality of the narrator. The Anabasis, therefore, is a simple 
atid perspicuous statement of a military expedition ; in which 
the ‘historian, who himself also conducted it, for that very 
reason confines himself to an accurate recital of events, from 
which every thing vain-glorious or egotistical is excluded ; — 
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and this is the spirit in which Xenophon, who always speaks 
of himself in the third person, composed the Anabasis. It is 
something more, however, than a dry narrative. In the course 
of that memorable expedition, from which he brought back 
the 10,000 victoricus troops to the bosom of their country, 
he had traversed nearly the whole Persian empire; and he 
had studied the laws, the manners, and the history of a nation, 
of whose mighty power little more than the name remained. 
His relation consequently abounds with interesting and instruc- 
tive matter in every page. He does justice also to the speeches 
of the commanders in their military deliberations: but his 
style is too cold for sudden and unpremeditated discourses ; 
and we think that we discern the causes of it. Xenophon 
passed from the school of Socrates into the army ; and in per- 
using these speeches attentively, surely we may perceiye how 
much the spirit of Xenophon follows the impulse which it 
had received from the founder of the academy. Their rea- 
sonings proceed in the artificial series of questions, by which 
that great philosopher ensnared his auditors into the conclu- 
sions which he sought to establish. We see indeed in them 
all the severe beauties of his logic, its simplicity, its elegance, 
and its triumphant modesty : — but the progress of the argu- 
ment is tardy and timid, little calculated for those sudden 
emotions which are the soul and aliment of eloquence, and 
adapted rather to refute sophists than to encourage soldiers. 
Of a new translation of the Anabasis, we do not quite per- 
ceive the necessity. We might extend the remark still farther ; 
for Xenophon is too easy an author to require a translation for 
the aid even of school-boys; and mere English readers were 
already furnished with the version of Spelman. If, however, 
such a work was a desideratum, we do not think that Mr. 
Smith has supplied it. A-diffuse translation of a writer who 
is not diffuse can scarcely be said to be a translation of him. 
Mr. Smith’s apology for not having rendered Xenophon liter- 
ally is that his work would have been the clandestine refuge 
of indolent school-boys, and that he has only given them the 
sense and spirit of the author as a cue. We deny, however, 
that a wide departure from the manner and peculiar character 
of an antient writer, in transferring him into a new language, 
will enable any person to form an idea of his sense and spirit. 
— A literal translation, Mr. S. adds, would ill suit an English 
ear. Are not the inspired writings, as they are read in our 
churches and our closets, literal translations; and do we on 
that account less feel the easy and beautiful simplicity, and 
the irresistible truth, which are their leading characters ? We 
should say that Xenophon would suit an English ear much 
Rev. Jan. 1825. D ’ better 
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hetter in a plain and almost literal version, ‘The Greek lan- 
guage, also, is more translatable into English than we are 
generally aware: for many Greek idioms correspond almost 
miraculously with our own. ‘To be convinced of this, we have 
only to translate a passage from a Greek author into Latin, 
and then into English : for the Greek being a language highly 
elliptical, a much greater number of Latin words will be 
required to supply the sense of the Greek than would be 
wanted in English. Such phrases as these, also, will prove 
the resemblance of the Greek and English idioms: Maurouas 
Gavuacuy, Iwill cease wondering ; — nave opyemevos, cease danc- 
ing. ‘The proemium to the characters of Theophrastus has a 
remarkable Anglicism: H2y, ev xas mpotepov moAAaxis emisntas 
ty Siavoiav, FETaving on this occasion, and often before, set my 
mind on the subject, &c. So in the same author, Aoxw pos ce 
evwynoew xaivwv, I think I shall teast you with news. Many 
of those idioms, also, which at first sight would seem to be 
peculiar to our own national humor, have a close resemblance 
in both languages. Tor instance, the humor of calling a 
crooked man my Jord is derived from the Greek Aogios, 
crooked ; and Sophocles, in his Ajax, makes Menelaus say of 
Teucer, ‘O rogdrns gosxev ov cusxpa Gpoverv, This bowman does 
not seem to think small of himself. We might multiply such 
illustrations ad infinitum: but enough has been said to shew, 
at least, that an English translator of a Greek prose-writer is 
under no very cogent necessity to make a diffuse and para- 
phrastic version. German critics, likewise, have remarked 
the same affinities between their own language and the Greek. 
— It is time, however, to return to Mr. Smith. | 
As an instance of unnecessary amplification, we quote the 
following passage in the original and in Mr. Smith’s version : 


* “AAAo Bt orpdrevyua cuve- = * He had another army raised for him 
aéyero aitg, ev Xeppovfow in the Chersonesus, opposite Abydos, 
THs Katavrimépas *AGd30v, in a manner worth recording. There 
ar ~ — ties 04 was a fugitive named Clearchus, a La- 
seialilibishe 3 hanes, erdede cedzmonian, with whom Cyrus contracts 
re aitdy kal Si8wow aire pve 2 acquaintance, simply on the ground of 
gious daperxous. his military talents. To this man he 

makes a present of ten thousand darics,’ 
&c. 


The words marked by Mr. S. in italics are not a necessary 
amplification of joy te attiv, as he would have us believe. 
A translator, as Hamlet tells the players, “is to say no 
more than what is set down for him.” Again, in the enumer- 
ation of the troops, who joined Cyrus at Celaenz, éxraxocious 
Opaxas meAtrasas is translated five hundred Thracian targeteers, 
which 
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which we humbly propose to rectify by reading eight hundred. 
This is not indeed an amplification, but a careless error, 
which would mislead the English reader. In the same enu- 
meration of the forces, a trifling but unnecessary mis-trans- 
lation occurs, which might also deceive him. Mr. Smith’s 
version of the passage runs thus: * He found them 11,000 
heavy-armed, and nearly 2000 targeteers.’ Now Xenophon 
says, aol rods SioysAious, (another instance of idiomatic corre- 
spondence with the English phrase,) about 2000, 7. e. more 
or less; whereas nearly implies that they fell short of that 
number. We object also to the zeAracrai being called targe- 
teers, for the word means only soldiers who carried the x«Ary, 
a short buckler of a sloping form. 

What authority has Mr. Smith for translating the prizes 
awarded by Cyrus to the victors at the Lupercalian game, 
which were golden strigils for bathing, (crAzyyides xpucai,) well- 
known Grecian instruments when they indulged in that 
luxury, — what authority, we ask, has he for translating them 


‘ golden curry-combs ?? ‘The reasons avowed in his note are 
curious. 


‘ I have translated,’ he says, ‘ curry-combs, the auree strigiles 
of the Latins. It might be translated scrapers, or flesh-brushes. 
The Greeks were in the habit of using gold wire-brushes when in 
the bath. But, in translating a disputed term, we ought to look 
to the persons to whom these prizes were awarded: they were 
military men. Curry-combs for their horses, therefore, appear to 
the translator the most appropriate prizes.’ 


We have now to notice an amplification or two, so com- 
pletely at variance with the simple and modest style of Xeno- 
phon as to merit severe animadversion. The text is <is 
Kaiicrpou medlov, moaw oixounévyy, which is rendered thus: 
‘ This city (Caystrus) is situated on the plains of Caystrus, and 
swarms with inhabitants.’ This is an unhappy blunder. 
Katiorpou medlov (Caijstri campus) is the country near the city of 
Sardis, the capital of Lydia on the banks of the Caystrus: 
but Mr. Smith evidently took the Caystrus for the name of the 
city; otherwise ‘this city’ has no relative whatever, for 
Cyrus had left the last city of Mysia $0 parasangs behind him. 
The amplification in the same passage, to which we referred, 
is that of rendering 7eAw oixoumévyy, a city which ‘ swarms 
with inhabitants.’ At most, the words amount to ‘a populous 
city,’ which is all that Xenophon meant to convey. — The next 
exaggeration of the Greek author occurs immediately after- 
ward. The soldiers, it must be previously observed, were 
clamorous for their pay, which was considerably in arrear, 
and demanded it at his doors. “* He gave them hopes, and was 
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visibly grieved ;” # yap jv mpis r& Kips tpdmov, tyovta py 
amobisoves. The passage is thus rendered by Mr. Smith: *‘ He 
gave them hopes, and was evidently much affected that he 
could not comply with their wishes: for he possessed too 
noble a disposition to deny money when he had it. Xeno- 
phon merely says, ‘‘ For it was not the habit of Cyrus not to 
pay if he had the means.” Has not Mr. S. altered the text 
in the above passage, when he prints xpos 78 Kugou rpdmoy 


instead of teorou? 


The farther we travel with Mr. Smith, the more misinter- 
pretations meet us; and an example not only of loose but 
positively inaccurate translation occurs a short way onwards. 
The little army had been dispersed by detachments sent in dif- 


ferent directions, We 


give the Greek, and Mr. Smith’s trans- 


lation, and shall then subjoin our own almost literal version. 


‘ "Ex 5 revtov may duov 


eyevero Td ‘EAAnuikdy, al 
eckhyncay avrov év modAals 
Kat Kadais oikias, Kal émry- 
Selors SayiAreor’ Kal yap oivos 
modus hv, bore év AGKKOLS Ko- 
matois elxov. Hevopav 8é 
Kal Xewpicogos siewpatayro, 
dse Aa€dvres Tos veKpss m= 
dovvat Toy Hyeuova’ Kal maya 
éxolnoay Tots amoxavovow ek 
tav Suvatav, Somep vomiSerau 
avipdow ayadsois. TH tore- 
pals &veu iyyeudvos emopevovTo" 
paxdpevor 8 of mod€uio, Kat 
ban ein orevdv xwploy mpoKu- 
TarapSdvovres, eKwAVOY T&S 
@mapddouvs. ‘“OmdTe piv ody 
Tovs mpwras KwAvoiev, Ee- 
vopav imate exSaivwy mpds 
Tx pn, eave Thy amdppatw 
Ths wapddov Tois mpwrois, 
avwrépw meipampevos yiyverdau 
Tav Kwrvdvtwy" éméte St Tots 
dmioxev emiFoivro, Xetpicogos 
éxGalvwy, Kal Teipamevos ave 
rhpw yiyverdat TAY KWAVOYTMY, 
tave Thy &woppatw Ths wapobs 
Trois bmoSev. Kal del otro 
eGofSouv GAAAos, Kal ioxu- 
pas GAANAwY €weELEAOTO. 
*Hy 8& émote Kal adrots Tots 
avaaot MoAAG TpayuaTu wa- 
petxov of BapSapoi maAW KaTa- 
Galvovow* edadpol yap hour, 
ore Kal eyyiOev evyortes 
amupevyew” ovdév yap Ado 
elxov, 1 Téa Kal cperddvas. 


‘ The Greeks being all joined once 
more, took up their quarters in this 
neighbourhood, occupying many very 
elegant houses, where they found all 
kind of provisions in abundance; and 
so plenty was wine, that the natives were 
obliged to keep it in cisterns hewn out 
in the rock, or in others made aartifi- 
cially for the purpose. It was here that 
the Greek Generals prevailed on the 
Barbarians to deliver up their dead in 
exchange for the guide. These, as far 
as the army had ability, were buried with 
all the honours of war, and in a man- 
ner becoming the brave. The next 
day, the soldiers were obliged to march 
without any guide; and the enemy, by 
fighting, and by seizing the passes, en- 
deavoured to prevent the Greeks from 
advancing. ‘There was, therefore, only 
one mode of marching left; and that 
was, when the enemy opposed the van- 
guard, for the rear-guard to ascend some 
eminence that commanded them, and 
from hence cause them to desist; and 
so when the rear was attacked, for the 
van to relieve them in like manner, 
which Cheirisophus and Xenophon were 
very carefulin performing. Sometimes, 
however, the natives gave the Greeks 
great annoyance, when about to descend 
those eminences they had ascended for 
their mutual relief— by pouring in vol- 
lies of darts and arrows; for those moun- 
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“Aptorrot 8¢ rotérat Foav’ elxov 


Se téta eyyis Tpirhyxn, Ta BE 
rotetuara mrcov 4) Siwhxn’ 
ciAkov 5& Tas veupas, drdre 
rotevouy, mpos To KaTw TOU 
rétov, Te apiotepw modi mpo- 
Gaivovres. Ta S€ rokeduara 
éxmper 5a Tav domidev Kal 
bia Tay SwpdKwv* éxpavTo Se 
avrots oi “EAAnves émAabdmevot 
aKovtiows, evaykuA@vies. "Ev 
TETols Tots xwplois of Kpires 


taineers were naturally very active; 
added to which, their armour, consisting 
only of a bow and arrows, offered little 
impediment. Moreover, they were ex- 
tremely skilful archers, and their bows 
nearly three cubits in length, and their 
arrows more thantwo. Their manner of 
discharging the arrow was peculiar; foi 
they drew their string with an extraor- 
dinary force, by pressing on the lower 


part of the bow with their left foot. 
These arrows would frequently pierce 
the shield and corselet of our soldiers, 
who, after they had plucked them out, 
would use them instead of darts, by 
fixing a thong tothem. It was during 
these trying seasons, that we found the 
value of our Cretan archers, who were 
commanded by Stratocles, a Cretan.’ 


After this, the Greek army, being concentrated, took up its 
quarters in many very elegant houses, in which was abundance of 
provision ; and wine so plentiful, that it was kept in cisterns, plais- 
tered with lime. Xenophon and Cheirisophus agreed with them 
to exchange the guide for the Greeks who had been slain, whose 
funereal rites they performed as well as they could, and in such a 
manner as was due to brave men. On the next day, they marched 
without a guide; and the enemy, skirmishing, and wherever the 
pass was narrow pre-occupying it, impeded their advance. Xeno- 
phon, then, marching from the rear to the rising ground, removed 
the obstruction of the passage for these who had advanced, in 
order by that means to have the advantage of those who obstructed 
it: but, when the enemy pressed on the rear, Cheirisophus, 
marching on with the intention of gaining an equal advantage over 
those who stopped the pass, cleared the obstruction for the rear. 
Thus they reciprocally and strenuously relieved each other. But 
the Barbarians gave them much trouble, when they came down ; 
for they were so active as to be able to retreat instantly, inasmuch 
as they had nothing about them but their bows and slings. ‘They 
were also excellent archers ; their bows were nearly three cubits 
long, and they pulled the strings by pressing the under-part of 
the bow with their left foot. Their arrows pierced through our 
shields and corselets, which the Greeks plucked out, and then 
used as darts with leather affixed to them. In these passes, the 


Cretans were of great service. Stratocles the Cretan commanded 
them. 


xpnowdraro. &yévovto’ Apxe 
3é adrav StparokAjs Kpjs.’ 


Mr. Smith was wholly unauthorized in translating Adxxors 
xoviatois, © cisterns hewn out in the rock, or in others made 
artificially for the purpose.’ Those two words signify calce 
ellitis, smeared over with lime, a mode of preserving wine very 
frequently observed by travellers. — These specimens of in- 
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correct and licentious version have not been carefully selected, 
for the purpose of weighing down the general merit of the 
work by a few partial instances of failure; for we are sorry to 
say that it abounds with similar errors and infelicities. 

With the style and spirit of many of the notes, we have also 
very strong grounds of quarrel. Who could have expected 
from a translator of Xenophon, or from the pen of a scholar, 
such an annotation as the following? Xenophon says in the 
text that there were many women of a certain description in 
the army, which remark calls forth these reflections from his 
translator: 


‘ « Where will not a woman go after a man?” is an exclam- 
ation we so often hear, that it would appear trite to remark on it, did 
not such striking exhibitions, illustrative of the fact, so frequently 
present themselves on the face of history ; and how benevolent it 
was in the Author of nature to have planted the propensity thus 
strongly, has as often been celebrated by the poet as the philoso- 
pher. The manner of shewing itself sometimes displeases us ; but 
this frequently happens, we are told, for the want of enlarged 
views, or a philanthropic feeling ; — for, 


‘ «¢ All women would be of one piece, 
The virtuous matron and the miss, 
The nymphs of chaste Diana’s train, 
The same with those in Lukenor’s lane, 
But for the difference marriage makes 
’Twixt wives and Ladies of the Lake.” Huvvisras. 


Notwithstanding, Iam a decided enemy to the doctrine of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, — a promiscuous intercourse, from a certain know- 
ledge of its destructive consequences; though I am not sanguine 
enough to expect to see the evil speedily removed. Legislation 
cannot effect it, and ’tis certain that nothing but the prevalence of 
a pure morality can.’ 


At one of the deliberations of the camp, Clearchus makes 
an harangue, and suggests, under circumstances of great dif- 
ficulty, the course which it would be expedient to pursue. 
On this speech we are indulged with a profound commentary, 


with which we shall take our leave of Mr. Smith and his 
translation. 


‘ This may be considered as a fair specimen of all meetings of 
this nature. In them there is generally one man, like Clearchus, 
that wants to carry his poznt. The better to effect his purpose, he 
employs emissaries of various qualifications. The minor fry are 
instructed to oppose their principal in trivials, but to recommend 
nothing themselves. ‘Then, out brays the ass (the soldier in haste to 
anion, and thinks his auditors much obliged to him for recom- 
mending impossibilities. Now is the time for the talented hireling 
(like the last speaker); he drives immediately at thé same goal 
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with his employer, but, taking another road, is not discovered. 
The purse is then unstrung, and the malcontents are appeased, and 
thereby “ hangs a tale ;”’ but it is a ¢a/e that all those persons likely 
to be called into such situations may study to advantage; ’tis an 
exhibition of human nature in her ignorance and cunning : — but 
I only throw out hints, that men of reflection may multiply them 
into volumes, and make their finzs with a tear or a smile, according 
to the rules of their respective schools of philosophy.’ 


We are the more inclined to regret the coarseness and fami- 
liarity which so frequently disfigure these notes, because in 
other respects they often convey useful illustration and in- 
formation. 
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Art. VI. Meteorological Essays and Observations. By J. Fre- 
deric Daniell, F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 500. Underwoods. 


r T= science of Meteorology, especially in this island of per- 
petual variableness, only now begins to wear the aspect of 
systematic principles ; and for this desirable state of improve- 
ment it is more indebted to the exertions of ingenious indi- 
viduals, than to the combined efforts of learned bodies. 
Among the names of those British writers who have essentially 
contributed to reform and generalize the study of atmospheric 
phenomena, the most conspicuous are, Dalton, Leslie, 
Howard, and the author of the Essays now before us. 

Mr. Daniell’s attention, he acquaints us, was first drawn to 
the subject by his invention of an instrument which he con- 
ceived to be at once simple and accurate, for the measurement 
of atmospheric vapor. 


‘ I was naturally led,’ he says in his preface, ‘ in consequence, 
to commence a series of observations; more with a view of trying 
the powers of the instrument than of entering fully upon the 
general subject. The further, however, I proceeded, the more 
I became interested ; till, at last, I was induced to devote nearly 
the whole of my leisure time to a pursuit which promised so much 
of novelty and instruction. After completing three years’ ob- 
servations, at regular periods of the day, besides making num- 
berless other experiments, I thought it time to pause, to see what 
useful conclusions might be drawn from the previous labour, and 
what promise there might be of advantage in prosecuting the 
inquiry. I had no wish to continue all my life a mere registrar 
of the changes of the weather; and I therefore gave up, for a 
time, the regular observations, and imposed upon myself the 
more irksome task of calculating and arranging the results which 
I had already obtained. Having about this period happily be- 
come acquainted with Captain Sabine, my ardour was excited by 
his undertaking to try experiments in meteorology, during the 
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voyage which he was then about to undertake in tropical latitudes. 
To his friendship I owe the most interesting illustrations of the 
following pages ; and to his conversation, that excitement which 
has enabled me to complete the work. 

‘ The science of meteorology is one of such extent, that its 
phenomena are probably best studied in detached parts, or mono- 
graphs ; and I have, accordingly, divided my work into separate 
essays. In the first, I have endeavoured to give a sketch of the 
general constitution of the atmosphere ; and by the developement 
of a simple idea to unravel the perplexed changes of atmospheric 
— and to refer to their right cause the oscillations of the 

arometer. The minor periodical movements of the same instru- 
ment form a separate subject of inquiry, as also the radiation of 
heat in the atmosphere ; and such particulars as my own expe- 
rience has been able to collect of the climate of London are 
included in a fourth essay. The instruments of meteorological 
research have also occupied much of my attention, and I have 
given, in a separate form, full directions for the construction and 
use of my new hygrometer, together with the necessary tables. 
I have also thrown together, in another paper, afew remarks upon 
the barometer and thermometer. It was my intention to have 
enlarged more upon the proper method of making meteorological 
observations in general, but it is with the utmost pleasure I find 
that the subject has been taken up by the most competent autho- 
rity of the scientific world.’ 


The concluding sentence alludes to a Committee of the 
Royal Society, which had been appointed to report on the in- 
struments and register kept at the Society’s apartments, by 
order of the President and Council. Mr. D. then exposes, 
in very pointed Janguage, the careless manner in which this 
department has been hitherto conducted ; and we are led to 
infer, from his statements, that the Committee had been 
‘* backwards to come forwards” with the announcement of 
their labors. Early in their session, however, they requested 
him to superintend the construction of a new barometer; and, 
after much trouble, and with the assistance of Mr. Newman, 
he had the satisfaction of completing an instrument which, 
he flatters himself, will bear comparison with any extant. 


‘ During its progress,’ he adds, ‘ I was led to the adoption of 
a new process for filling the tube, and made some general remarks 
which I conceived to be not without interest. Iwas consequently 
induced to draw up a paper upon the subject, which the press of 
more important matter has, I presume, prevented being read, 
much less published; and, as I conceive, (too partially, perhaps, ) 
that some of the suggestions contained in it may be of practical 
use, I have taken this opportunity of making them known. In 
so doing, I cannot be charged with any disrespect to the 
Royal Society, for I have patiently waited their leisure for one 
whole session. 
‘ The 
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‘ The valuable observations of my friends, Captain Sabine and 
Mr. Caldcleugh, in tropical climates, I have given in a separate 
form, as nearly as possible, in the words of their own memoranda, 
so obligingly communicated to me; and the details of my own 
observations conclude the volume. These are the substrata upon 
which I have founded my theoretical reasoning, and whether I 
shall be considered to have succeeded in the superstructure or 
not, they cannot, I conceive, but be deemed valuable accessions 
of facts and experiments. 

‘ In the Essay upon the Construction and Uses of the Hygro- 
meter, I have gone at great length into the subject of its appli- 
cation to the correction of barometrical mensurations, and I 
trust that it will be found that I have freed these important oper- 
ations from the errors and ambiguity arising from atmospheric 
vapour : in the observations at the end of the volume, I have in- 
dicated the probability of other disturbing causes, which are well 
worthy of further investigation. But such an investigation, as 
well as the whole subject of meteorology, now requires extensive 
and careful co-operation, and the detached labours of individuals 
are utterly incompetent to effect that advancement of the science, 
which would surely and speedily result from a well-combined plan 
of observation. In such a general and well-digested scheme, I 
am acquainted with many who are able and willing to act, and I 
need scarcely say that my own imperfect but zealous exertions 
should not be wanting. I shall, hereafter, be proud indeed to 
consider that any hints derived from the following pages have 
been found available to so important a purpose. 1 have en- 
deavoured to obviate some of the objections to which the separ- 
ation of the subject into essays is liable, by bestowing much care 
upon the index, which, I trust, will be found to comprise a com- 
plete analysis of the book, and to afford the ready means of 
connexion and reference.’ 


We have been induced to make these extracts from the 
author’s preface, because we cannot more appropriately ex- 
press the nature and design of his volume. With regard to 
our report of the particular. essays, considerable portions of 
them, and those which must have cost the author no ordinary 
trouble, are purely tabular, and must be passed with a general 
testimony to their accuracy and utility; while others, which 
detail descriptions of delicate instruments, we should despair 
of rendering intelligible in the form of abridged analysis, 
and without the assistance of the plates. We could have 
wished, indeed, that the complexion of the papers had been a 
little less abstract, and somewhat more familiar to the appre- 
hensions of the many; yet, if their practical results shall 
abide the test of examination and experiment, their import 
may be easily reduced to the tone of popular instruction. 

The first essay treats of the Constitution of the Atmosphere ; 
and it forms an important part of the synthetical aan ct 
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which the author ingeniously resolved to have recourse, with a 
view to the elucidation of meteorology, as grounded on philo- 
sophical principles. As it occurred to him that this science, 
although in its present state beset with obscurity and dif- 
ficulties, is constituted of elements which have been separ- 
ately reduced to satisfactory data, he proposes to examine 
them first in detail, and then to estimate the consequences of 
their combination. Previously, however, to this inquiry, he 
points out in what respects some of the most eminent of his 


precursors have failed in their attempts to solve the leading © 


5 
problems involved in the investigation. Even Professor 


Leslie’s recent theory of the fluctuations of the mercurial 
column, included in the article Meteorology in the Supplement 
to the Encyclopzedia Britannica, is proved to originate in mis- 
conception, and in the perversion of language ; for it confounds 
the terms horizontal and rectilinear, and pre-supposes that the 
tendency of a current of wind, generated we know not how, 
will be tangental to the earth’s surface; that this tendency, 
after having been deflected by gravity, is again renewed, &c. 
Besides, in point of fact, the phenomenon by no means uni- 
formly coincides with the theory; for wind does not always 
precede a fall of the mercury: the greatest depressions, on the 
contrary, generally precede wind; and the mercury has 
been depressed to leeward of a storm. M. Biot is con- 
tented to refer the changes of the barometer to the modifi- 
cations of the atmosphere, generally; admitting our ignorance 
of the particular causes. 

In order to simplify the conditions of the problem, Mr. 
Daniell keeps out of view the chemical composition of the at- 
mosphere, as well as its relations to light and electricity ; and 
he considers it as essentially composed of a homogeneous and 
perfectly elastic fluid, mixed with varying proportions of con- 
densible elastic vapor, and permeable to radiating heat. He 
then considers, first, the habitudes of an atmosphere of a per- 
fectly dry and permanently elastic fluid; secondly, those of 
one of pure aqueous vapor ; thirdly, the compound relations 
of a mixture of the two; and, fourthly, the application of 
some of the deductions to the phzenomena of the atmosphere 
of the earth. We cannot, however, accompany him, step by 
step, through the logical track of his researches, without the 
command of much more space than we can devote to such a 
performance ; conducted though it be with much ability, and 
much force of reasoning : — but we may glance at some of the 
principal statements and results. 

An atmosphere constituted in the manner first supposed 
would, according to the acknowleged principles of bydro- 
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statics, be in a state of perfect equilibrium, or rest; its density 
would, in ascending by regular stages to the highest regions, 
decrease in geometrical progression; and its sensible heat 
would also decrease, progressively, from below upwards. If 
we next suppose that the temperature of the sphere, around 
which the atmosphere is diffused, increases by equal degrees 
from the poles to the equator, the heavier fluid will press on 
and displace the lighter, and thus establish a current from the 
poles to the equator. ‘ Our second remark is, that this dif- 
ference of gravity becomes less as we ascend from the surface, 
and at a certain point is neutralized: while, on the other 
hand, the elasticity, which is equal at the surface, varies with 
the height; and the barometer stands higher, at equal ele- 
vations, in the equatorial than in the polar column. This dis- 
proportion increases with the elevation; and at some definite 
height must more than compensate the unequal density of the 
lower strata, and occasion a counter-flux from the equator to 
the poles.’ If the sphere be supposed to increase in heat, 
unequally, from the poles to the equator, other consequences, 
alike capable of appreciation, will ensue. — Cases are next put 
of the augmentation of temperature in the upper strata of 
the atmosphere, with the corresponding alterations in the 
barometer, &c.; and of the accession of heat, commencing at 
some definite point, and gradually propagated in depth. 
Circumstances which limit the range of atmospheric temper- 
ature, and consequences of the currents, are likewise generally 
stated; and their effects are reduced to calculation, without 
regard to those infinite modifications which render the vary- 
ing state of the atmosphere a subject of such apparent in- 
tricacy. Again, the mechanical impulse of the rotatory 
motion of the sphere, from west to east, may be conceived to 
have no trivial influence on the passage of the air from the 
poles, imparting to it a relative motion westward; ‘ and 
hence, the combined motion of the wind will be directed in 
the northern hemisphere from north-east to south-west; and 
in the southern, from south-east to north-west.’ 


‘ We have thus, by gradual stages, obtained some insight into 
the properties of an atmosphere of permanently-elastic fluid, sur- 
rounding and gravitating towards a sphere of unequal temperature, 
increasing from the poles to the equator, and revolving upon its 
axis with equal and definite velocity. Its state of equilibrium, 
which it must always be striving to attain, by whatever obstacles 
opposed, is maintained by two grand systems of currents, equally 
balanced, varying in force and direction, and originating partly 
from differences of density, and partly from relations to the rota- 


tory movement. The principal circulations are in a horizontal 
direction 
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direction from the poles to the equator, in the lower system; and 
from the equator to the poles, in the upper: and in a vertical 
direction, a constant interchange of particles between the supe- 
rior and inferior strata. These motions are effected by means of 
differences of temperature and consequent differences of density. 
Subordinate to them, are two partial and local currents, which, 
as they arise from the rotation of the axis of the sphere, are in a 
direction at right angles to the former, and opposed to each 
other. The conjunction of these forces produces certain deflec- 
tions from the primary directions; but, as the upper and lower 
systems are oppositely affected throughout, they compensate each 
other’s motions, and their combined pressure is the same in every 
part. In this nicely-balanced order of things, we have seen how 
slight irregularities of temperature might produce great distur- 
bances, and we have traced various expansions and contractions, 
which, acting unequally upon the antagonist currents, would de- 
stroy the adjustment of their several velocities. Accumulations 
in some parts, and corresponding deficiencies in others, would 
hence arise, the amount of which would be weighed by the baro- 
meter. These, in seeking to regain their proper level, and strug- 
gling to restore the equilibrium, would give rise to temporary and 
variable winds, which would modify the regular currents, and 
often reverse their courses.’ 


The essayist next proceeds to contemplate an atmosphere 
of pure aqueous vapor, surrounding in the first instance a 
sphere of uniform temperature throughout, and which is 
supposed to be covered with water; and he represents in 
tables the elastic force of vapor for every degree of tempe- 
rature, from zero to 90: as also of the elasticity, density, and 
temperature of such an atmosphere at different heights. In 
the case of a gradual and equa! rise of temperature over all the 
surface of the sphere, the elasticity of the steam will increase 
along with it, without disturbance; and, following the law of 
decrement for the different elevations, it will remain perfectly 
transparent. If, however, the temperature be increased from 
the poles to the equator, the equatorial will press on the 
polar columns, throughout their length. From various other 
supposed cases, proceeding from the more simple to the more 
complex, the necessary physical consequences are respectively 
deduced and illustrated. 

In considering the properties of a twofold atmosphere, 
namely, of one consisting of permanently elastic fluid mixed 
with aqueous vapor, it will be found that the two fluids exer- 
cise no farther action on each other than a mechanical op- 
position when in motion. 


‘ The particles of steam, in penetrating the interstices of the 
permanently-elastic fluid, experience the same species of retard- 
ation as exists in their flowing through the pores of sand or cot- 
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ton. When astate of equilibrium is attained, this mutual action 
ceases, and the particles of each press only upon those of their 
own kind. There are, therefore, two principal points of view, 
under which such a mixture may be regarded, — one, in which 
the particles are in a state of equipoise amongst themselves; and 
the other, where they are seeking an equilibrium by means of in- 
testine motion. With respect to the first, there is no distinction 
between such a complete mixture and that of two or more per- 


manently-elastic fluids ; and it may be regarded like a mixture of 
gases, as an homogeneous fluid.’ 


Mr. D. then goes on to examine the state of such an at- 
mosphere, surrounding a sphere of uniform temperature: 
but his suppositions and cyphers are here so crowded and 
dense, that we must refrain from specifying them. — Thirty- 
six propositions, or corollaries, arising from his synthetical 
reasonings, and accompanied by their respective commentaries, 


form the most useful portion of the fourth part of this 
elaborate essay. 


‘ Both the synthetical and analytical processes agree in the 
same grand conclusions, which may thus briefly be recapitulated: — 
‘ There are two distinct atmospheres, mechanically mixed, 
surrounding the earth ; whose relations to heat are different, and 
whose states of equilibrium, considering them as enveloping a 
sphere of unequal temperature, are incompatible with each other. 
The first is a permanently-elastic fluid, expansible in an arith- 
metical progression by equal increments of heat, decreasing in 
density and temperature according to fixed ratios, as it recedes 
from the surface, and whose equipoise, under such circumstances, 
would be maintained by a regular system of antagonist currents. 
The second is an elastic fluid, condensible by cold with evolution 
of caloric; increasing in force in geometrical progression with 
equal augmentations of temperature ; permeating the former and 
moving in its interstices, as a spring of water flows through a 
sand-rock. When in a state of motion, this intestine filtration is 
retarded by the inertia of the gaseous medium, but in a state of 
rest the particles press only upon those of their own kind. The 
density and temperature of this fluid have a tendency likewise to 
decrease, as its distance from the surface augments ; but by a less 
rapid rate than that of the former. Its equipoise would be main- 
tained by the adaptation of the upper parts of the medium, in 
which it moves, to the progression of its temperature, and by a 
current flowing from the hotter parts of the globe to the colder. 
Constant evaporation on the line of greatest heat and un- 
ceasing precipitation, at every other situation, would be the 
necessary accompaniments of this balance. Now the conditions 
of these two states of equilibrium, to which, by the laws of hy- 
drostatics, each fluid must be perpetually pressing, are essentially 
opposed to each other. The vapour or condensible elastic fluid 
is forced to ascend in a medium, whose heat decreases much = 
rapidly 
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rapidly than its own natural rate; and it is therefore condensed 
and precipitated in the upper regions. Its latent caloric is 
evolved by the condensation, and communicated to the air; and 
it thus tends to equalize the temperature of the medium in which 
it moves, and to constrain it to its own law. ‘This process must 
evidently disturb the equilibrium of the permanently-elastic fluid, 
by interfering with that definite state of temperature and density 
], which is essential to its maintenance. The system of currents is 
unequally atfected by the unequal expansion ; and the irregularity 
is extended, by their influence, much beyond the sphere of the 
primary disturbance. The decrease of this elasticity above is 
accompanied by an extremely important re-action upon the body 
| of vapour itself: being forced to accommodate itself to the cir- 
“| cumstances of the medium in which it moves, its own law of 
density can only be maintained by a corresponding decrease of 
force below the point of condensation ; so that the temperature 
of the air, at the surface of the globe, is far from the term of 
saturation; and the current of vapour, which moves from the 
hottest to the coldest points, penetrates from the equator to the 
poles, without producing that condensation in mass, which would 
otherwise cloud the whole depth of the atmosphere with preci- 
pitating moisture. The clouds are thereby confined to parallel 
) horizontal planes, with intermediate clear spaces, and thus ar- 
‘ ranged are offered to the influence of the sun, which dissipates 
t, their accumulations and greatly extends the expansive power of 
lg the elastic vapour. The power of each fluid being in proportion 
to its elasticity, that of the vapour compared with the air can 
never, at most, exceed 1:30: so that the general character of 
the mixed atmosphere is derived from the latter; which, in its 
irresistible motions, must hurry the former along with it. The 
influence, however, of the vapour upon the air, though slower in 
its action, is sure in its effects, and the gradual and silent pro- 
cesses of evaporation and precipitation govern the boisterous power 
of the winds. By the irresistible force of expansion unequall 
applied, they give rise to undulations in the elastic fluid; the re- 
turning waves dissipate the local influence, and the accumulated 
effect is annihilated, again to be reproduced. 

‘ In tracing the harmonious results of such discordant oper- 
ations, it is impossible not to pause, to offer up a humble tribute 
of admiration of the designs of a beneficent Providence, thus 
imperfectly developed in a department of creation where they have 
been supposed to be the most obscure. By an invisible, but ever- 
active, agency, the waters of the deep are raised into the air, 
ik whence their distribution follows, as it were, by measure and 
weight, in proportion to the beneficial effects which they are 

calculated to produce. By gradual, but almost insensible, ex- 
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i , pansions, the equipoised currents of the atmosphere are dis- 
4 turbed, the stormy winds arise, and the waves of the sea are 
: lifted up; and that stagnation of air and water is prevented, 

al which would be fatal to animal existence. But the force which 


operates is calculated and proportioned: the very agent which 
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causes the disturbance bears with it its own check; and the 


storm, as it vents its force, is itself setting the bounds of its 
own fury. 


The influence of electricity and of lunar attraction on at- 
mospheric phzenomena are deemed as yet too obscure to be 
formally taken into account. 

Upon the Construction and Uses of a new Hygrometer. — The 
construction of this instrument will be best understood by the 
description and plate. In Mr. Daniell’s account of its appli- 
cation and uses, he shews, on scientific data, how it may be em- 
ployed as a weather-glass,— as a measurer not only of the quan- 
tity and force of vapor existing at any time in the air, but also 
of the force and quantity of evaporation, — and as corrective of 
barometrical measurements. It may, moreover, be applied 
to artificial atmospheres, and to experiments on confined air. 

Upon the Radiation of Heat in the Atmosphere. — We are 
here presented with a valuable series of observations and ex- 
periments by the author, Captain Sabine, and others, on the 
intensity, maximum, minimum, and average, of the solar rays, 
in different seasons and latitudes, and at different degrees of 
elevation; with some ingenious attempts to explain the results, 
and to connect them with the process of vegetation and other 
departments in the economy of nature. An account is also 
given of experiments instituted with a view to ascertain the 
radiation of the earth’s surface. 


‘ Whilst engaged in this course of experiment, it occurred to 
me that a favourable opportunity presented itself of determining 
a question which has at different times occasioned considerable 
controversy, and concerning which, many discordant statements 
have often been made: I mean, the radiation of heat from the 
body of the moon. Dr. Howard has lately published the following 
result of an experiment by means of a delicate differential ther- 
mometer, which seems to establish the reality of such an effect : — 

‘« Having blackened the upper ball of my differential ther- 
mometer, I placed it in the focus of a thirteen-inch reflectin 
mirror, which was opposed to the light of a bright full moon. 
The liquid began immediately to sink, and in half a minute was 
depressed 8°, where it became stationary. On placing a screen 
between the mirror and the moon, it rose again to the same level, 
and was again depressed on removing this obstacle.” — Siliman’s 
Journal, vol. ii. p. 329. 

‘ Upon reading the above extract, it struck me that it did not 
clearly explain in which leg of the instrument the depression of 
the liquid took place; and that the effect, as described, might 
just as well be attributed to the radiation of heat ftom the black- 
ened ball of the thermometer, as to radiation to it from the moon. 
To determine this doubt, I tried the following experiments : — 

‘ I selected 
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‘I selected an unexceptionable opportunity, 26th of De- 
cember, 1822. The moon was in that part of her orbit when she 
is nearest to the earth, and was approaching to the full. The 
atmosphere was cloudless, and perfectly calm. The smallest 
writing was distinctly legible in the moon-. ght. At 9P.M. the 
temperature of the air was 28°. I placed the black thermometer 
in the focus of the reflector, and.directed it to a part of the sk 
at a distance from the moon. In a few minutes it fell to 20°, and 
was stationary. I then turned it immediately towards the moon, 
and caused the focus of light to fall upon the ball of the ther- 
mometer. It still remained stationary at 20°, and for half an 
hour, during which the rays were concentrated upon it, the mer- 
cury never moved. 


© At 11 P.M. the temperature of the air - - 27° 








reflector turned from the moon - 19° 
—inthe moon-beams - - 19° 
‘ Dec. 28th, 7 P.M. 

‘ Moon full ;— atmosphere perfectly calm and clear. 
Temperature of the air - - - - = 9° 
Reflector turned from the moon - - - 159 

in the moon-beams-~ - - - - 15° 

‘ At 11 P.M. the sky became lightly clouded, and the 

amount of radiation was only 2°. 
Temperature of air - - - = 22° 
Radiating thermometer - - - - = 20° 


‘ Thus it appears that, so far from possessing the power of 
radiating heat to the surface of the earth, the moon does not even 
diminish the amount of radiation from the earth; and the lightest 
vapour is more efficacious in this respect than the concentrated 
influence of the lunar light.’ 


Upon the Horary Oscillations of the Atmosphere. — The 
semi-diurnal motions of the mercurial column are most dis- 
tinctly marked in the equatorial regions of the globe, but they 
have also been traced, though in a much less sensible manner, 
in the northern latitudes : Captain Sabine having ascertained 
that the amount of the atmospheric tides diminishes progres- 
sively from the equator to the tropics ; and their continuation, 
at a diminishing rate, having been observed at least as far 
as the 52d degree of latitude. ‘The regularity of the horary 
recurrence of this phenomenon is incompatible with the theory 
which would deduce it from lunar influence; while observations 
made in the middle of the ocean disprove its connection with 
the alternations. of land and sea breezes. Mr. Daniell ingeni- 
ously refers it to the alternations of temperature of day and 
night, and the two grand aérial currents proceeding from 
the equator to the poles, and vice versd. 

Upon the Climate of London. — Mr. Howard’s extensive 
and accurate labors on this subject cannot be unknown to 
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our meieorological readers; yet they do not supersede the 
results which Mr. Daniell has collected from his own observ- 
ations, during a period of three years: especially as the latter 
include the varying states of the aqueous vapor, a department 
hitherto much neglected, with remarks on the influence of 
temperature, evaporation, &c. on vegetation, and on the health 
of the inhabitants. 

Meteorological Observations made at Madeira, Sierra Leone, 
Jamaica, and other Stations, between the Tropics. By Captain 
Edward Sabine, R.A. F. R.S. — These extracts from Captain 
Sabine’s journal are so replete with numerical statements and 
tables, as to be quite insusceptible of curtailed analysis: but 
the numerous data, which they furnish to the meteorologist, 
and to the votary of physical science in general, stamp them 
with a peculiar vaiue. Captain S. bears ample testimony to 
the superior merits of the new hygrometer, of which he appears 
to have frequently availed himself in the course of his observ- 
ations. 

Meteorological Observations in Brazil, and on the Equator. 
By Alexander Caldcleugh, Esq. — Mr. Caldcleugh’s experi- 
ments and observations, although conducted on a less ex- 
tensive scale than those of Captain Sabine, may be regarded 
as a real accession to our stock of meteorological knowlege. 
His favorable opinion of the new hygrometer is not less ex- 
plicit. ‘ When I commenced using the instrument,’ says he, 
‘I was almost afraid to touch it, from its apparent delicacy, 
but was soon convinced, from the many rude shocks it under- 
went, that it was stronger than I had imagined; more than 
common carelessness, indeed, is required to break it. I may 
be permitted to add, that I think no traveller will find any 
inconvenience from carrying this hygrometer, or its accom- 
paniment, a small stock of ether; the latter I usually placed 
among my linen.’ 

Remarks upon the Barometer and Thermometer, and the 
Mode of using Meteorological Instruments in general. —'This 
essay supplies us with some excellent instructions for filling 
the barometrical tube zm vacuo, and fitting up the instrument 
for the purposes of accurate observation. Extreme precau- 
tion in these particulars is by no means unnecessary. 


‘ The common instruments are mere play-things, and are by 
no means applicable to observations in the present state of natural 
philosophy. The height of the mercury is never actually measured 
in them, but they are graduated one from another, and their 
errors are thus unavoidably perpetuated. Few of them have any 
adjustment for the change of level in the mercury of the cistern, 
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and in still fewer is the adjustment perfect: no neutral point is 
marked upon thein, nor is the diameter of the bore of the tube 
ascertained; and in some the. capacity of the cisterns is perpe- 
tually changing from the stretching of a leathern bag, or from its. 
hygrometric properties. Nor would I quarrel with the manufac- 
ture of such play-things; they are calculated to afford much 
amusement and instruction ; but all I contend for is, that a person, 
who is disposed to devote his time, his fortune, and oftentimes his 
health, to the enlargement of the bounds of science, should not 
be liable to the disappointment of finding that he has wasted all, 
from the imperfection of those instruments, upon the goodness of 
which he conceived that he had good groundstorely. The ques- 
tions, now of interest to the science of meteorology, require the 
measurement of the five-hundredth part of an inch in the mer- 
curial column ; and, notwithstanding the number of meteorological 
journals, which monthly and weekly contribute their expletive 
powers to the numerous Magazines, Journals, and Gazettes, there 
wre few places, indeed, of which it can be said that the mean 
height of the barometer for the year has been ascertained to the 
tenth part of an inch. The answer of the manufacturer to these 
observations is, that he cannot afford the time to perfect such in- 
struments. Nor can he, at the price which is commonly given ; 
for few people are aware of the requisite labour and anxiety. 
But whe would grudge the extra remuneration for such pains ? 
Not the man who is competent to avail himself of its application. 
Let the manufacture of play-things continue, but let there be also 
another class of instruments which may rival in accuracy those of 
the astronomer.’ 


Thermometers are manufactured with equal carelessness, 
being blown with the mouth, graduated from one another, 
and so mounted as very slowly to receive the impressions of 
the atmospheric temperature : — but the most perfect standard 
instrument will prove of little avail unless it be observed 


with accuracy, and unless the necessary corrections be made 
for accidental differences. 


Barometrical Experiments upon Heights.— From the ex- 
periments here recorded, some approximations may be made 
towards ascertaining the effects of temperature, wind, elec- 


tricity, and lunar and solar attractiongon barometrical mea- 
surements. 


The volume closes with a tabular meteorological journal, 
from September, 1819, to August, 1822, inclusive, which 
may serve as a model of similar records. 
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Art. VII. Extracts from a Journal, written on the Coasts of 
Chili, Peru, and Mexico, in the Years 1820, 1821, 1822, by 
Captain Basil Hall, Royal Navy, Author of a “ Voyage to Loo 
Choo.” Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 2 Vols. 1/. 1s. Boards. 
Hurst and Co. 1824. 


T= interesting and popular account of Loo Choo, which 

was supplied by Captain Hall a few years ago, was re- 
viewed in our Ixxxvith vol. p. 225.; and to the favorable opi- 
nion of that work which the public entertained, we may no 
doubt ascribe the similar feeling which has caused Captain H.’s 
present ‘ Extracts’ to reach a third edition, before we have 
had an opportunity of perusing and reporting them. He 
modestly speaks of them in his preface as ‘ literally what the 
title-page expresses, Extracts from a copious Journal, written 
at very momentous periods, during short professional visits 
to the principal ports on the western coasts of South America 
and Mexico. ‘They have no pretensions whatever to be con- 
sidered as a detailed account of those countries. But, at the 
present moment, when every thing connected with the New 
World engages so great a share of public attention, it was 
thought that a few characteristic sketches, by an eye-witness, 
of the progress of the revolutions, and of the state of society, 
domestic and political, in regions so little known, might be 
favorably received; as tending to give more correct ideas 
respecting them than have hitherto prevailed.’ 

The present work merits attention on these accounts, and 
combines pleasing narrative with both political and nautical 
information : the latter so judiciously arranged as not to create 
any tedium, or serious interruption, to the reader who is not 
of the nautical class. This third edition differs from the two 
that preceded it by the transplantation of the twelfth chapter, 
which now forms the seventh; and by some additions to the 
appendix relative to the mineralogy and meteorology of the 
districts visited. Great professional skill and personal saga- 
city are displayed at every station; and a spirit of philan- 
thropy and liberality illuminates the whole. Concise as the 
narrative is, it contains so much that is both new and good, 
that it will be read with pleasure by those who seek amuse- 
ment, and with gratitude by those who look for instruction. 

Captain H. sailed from England, in command of his 
Majesty’s ship Conway, in August, 1820, and commences 
with a description of his passage round Cape Horn; which 
was so formidable an enterprize to Lord Anson, but which, 
as it is here justly observed, is now rendered a matter of little 
more than ordinary difficulty by the improved state of navi- 
gation. As the officers were looking out for this formidable 
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frontier to a vast continent, 2 singular appearance was ob- 
served : 


‘ The night had scarcely closed in, when a new and unexpected 
object engaged our attention: a brilliant light in the north-western 
quarter, shining at regular intervals. At first of a bright red, it 
became fainter and fainter, till it disappeared altogether; when, 
after the lapse of four or five minutes, its brilliancy was suddenl 
restored, and it seemed as ifa column of burning materials had 
been projected into the air. This bright appearance lasted from 
ten to twenty seconds, fading by degrees as the column became 
lower, till at length only a dull red mass was distinguishable for 
about a minute, after which it again vanished. Many conjectures 
were raised as to the cause of this intermitting light. Theseamen 
at once set it down as a revolving light-house, to which, cértainly, 
it bore no inconsiderable resemblance. Others insisted that it 
must be a forest on fire ; accounting for the changes in brilliancy 
by flaws of wind fanning the flames. But all who examined the 
light carefully through a telescope, agreed in considering it a 
volcano like Stromboli, emitting from time to time jets of flame 
and of red hot stones, which, falling on the sides of the mountain, 
retained for a short space a visible redness. 

‘ This singular light continued visible until morning, but faded 
away with the first appearance of dawn; and although, during 
the night, it seemed not above eight or ten miles distant, to our 
surprise, no land was now distinguishable in the direction of the 
volcano ; and we found, by means of bearings taken with the com- 
pass, that it actually was upwards of a hundred miles from the 
ship, on the main land of Tierra del Fuego. It is not improbable, 
that a similar volcano may have led Magellan to give the title, 
Land of Fire, to this desolate region.’ 


Chapters i. and ii. relate to Chili; —the lid to Peru; — 
iv. to Chili again; —v. and vi. return to Peru; — the viith 
discusses the colonial system of Spain ; — vill. and ix. refer to 
the southern coast of Chili; —x.—xil. to Peru; — xiil. to 
the Revolution in Mexico;—xiv. San Blas, and return 
round Cape Horn. From the great mass and variety of inci- 
dent and remark, we can only make selections; and we shall 
avoid those general descriptions of country and manners, 
which we have had and shall again have from so many tra- 
vellers, but which are well given by Captain H. 


~~ Ts the curious statement of the author, that he was insen- 


sible to those earthquakes which the natives perceived with 
terror, to be ascribed, for its cause, to the habit among sailors 
of walking on decks which are so often unsteady ? 


‘ 18th of Jan. —I went in the evening to visit a family in the 
Almendral, or great suburb of Valparaiso. The ladies were 
ranged, as usual, along the wall in a compact line, with their shawls 
drawn over the head and across the chin, so as nearly to —— 
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the face. One young lady was playing the harp; and one the 
guitar; while others occasionally joined with their shrill voices, 
in singing the patriotic songs of the day. Some were chatting, 
some working, and the evening was passing away pleasantly 
enough, when, without any apparent cause, the whole party 
jumped up, cast away their music and work, and flew in the most 
frantic manner out of the house, screaming aloud, Misericordia ! 
misericordia ! beating their breasts at the same time, and lookin 
terrified beyond description. I was astonished, but followed the 
company into the street, calling out Misericordia ! as loud as any 
ofthem. It was a bright moonlight evening, and the street, from 
end to end, was filled with people ; some, only half dressed, havin 
just leaped from their beds ; — children, snatched from their sleep, 
were crying in all directions ; — many carried lights in their hands ; 
— in short, such a scene of wild confusion and alarm I never be- 
held; all apparently occasioned by a spontaneous movement, or 
at least without any visible motive. After standing in the street 
for about a minute, the whole crowd turned round again and ran 
into their houses, so that, in the course of a few seconds, the hub- 
bub was stilled, and not a mortal was to be seen. ; 

‘ On returning to the room, I begged to know the cause of this 
amazing commotion, having a vague idea of its forming some 
part of a religious ceremony, when, to my surprise, I learnt that 
it had been produced by an earthquake, so severe, that the 
people had been afraid of the houses tumbling about their ears, 
and had run into the open street to avoid the danger; for m 
part, I was totally unconscious of any motion, nor did I hear the 
sound, which they described as unusually loud. 

‘ On mentioning this fact afterwards in company, I was assured, 
that for a considerable period after the arrival of foreigners, they 
are in like manner insensible to shocks, which a native can at once 
distinguish. It may be mentioned also, as an unusual effect of ex- 
perience, that the sensation of alarm, caused by feeling an earth- 
quake, unlike that caused by other kinds of danger, goes on 
augmenting instead of diminishing in amount ; and that one who 
at first ridicules the terrors of the inhabitants, comes eventually 
to be even more frightened than they are.’ 


The author’s interview with a celebrated patriot leader is 
thus recorded : 


‘ I had an interview this day with General San Martin, on board 
a little schooner, a yacht of his own, anchored in Callao Roads 
for the convenience of communicating with the deputies, who, 
during the armistice, had held their sittings on board a ship in 
the anchorage. 

‘ There was little, at first sight, in his appearance to engage the 
attention ; but when he rose up and began to speak, his superi- 
ority was apparent. He received us in very homely style, on 
the deck of his vessel, dressed in a large surtout coat, and a large 
fur cap, and seated at a table made of a few loose planks laid 
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along the top of some empty casks. He is a tall, erect, well- 
proportioned, handsome man, with a large aquiline nose, thick black 
hair, and immense bushy dark whiskers, extending from ear to 
ear under the chin; his complexion is deep olive, and his eye, 
which is large, prominent, and piercing, is jet black; his whole 
appearance being highly military. He is thoroughly well-bred, 
and unaffectedly simple in his manners; exceedingly cordial and 
engaging, and possessed evidently of great kindliness of disposi- 
tion: in short, I have never seen any person, the enchantment of 
whose address was more irresistible. In conversation he went at 
once to the strong points of the topic, disdaining, as it were, to 
trifle with its minor parts ; he listened earnestly, and replied with 
distinctness and fairness, showing wonderful resources in argu- 
ment, and a most happy fertility of illustration; the effect of 
which was, to make his audience feel they were understood in the 
sense they wished. Yet there was nothing showy or ingenious 
in his discourse; and he certainly seemed, at all times, perfectly 
in earnest, arid deeply possessed with his subject. At. times his 
animation rose to a high pitch; when the flash of his eye, and 
the whole turn of his expression, became so exceedingly ener- 
getic as to rivet the attention of his audience beyond the possi- 
bility of evading his arguments. This was most remarkable when 
the topic was politics ; on which subject, I consider myself for- 
tunate in having heard him express himself frequently. But his quiet 
manner was not less striking, and indicative of a mind of no ordinary 
stamp: he could even be playful and familiar, when such was 
the tone of the moment; and whatever effect the subsequent 
possession of great political power may have had on his mind, I 
feel confident that his natural disposition is kind and benevolent.’ 


It is afterward added: 


‘ With respect to the propriety or impropriety of San Martin’s 
leaving the Peruvians to be governed by the Congress, unaided 
by him, it is difficult to speak decidedly, without more exact and 
extensive information on the subject than has yet been published. 
He never made any secret of his wish for retirement, and lost no 
opportunity of declaring, both publicly and privately, his inten- 
tion of gratifying his inclinations as soon as the independence of 
Peru should be established. The question, therefore, seems to 
be, not whether he was justified in leaving the Peruvians at all, 
but if he has seized the proper moment for doing so. It is true, 
that he undertook to stand by, and protect, Peru, when the sole 
charge was placed in his hands: but when the inhabitants, after a 
whole year’s reflection, thought fit to claim from him the privilege 
of being governed by representatives chosen from amongst them- 
selves, he did not feel justified in refusing their demand. Yet, at 
the same time, he may not have considered himself at all called 
upon, as the subject of another state, to serve a country that no 
longer sought his protection; but which, on the contrary, felt 
competent to its own defence, and entitled to an uninfluenced 
government ; which, in his opinion, it could never possess as long 
as 
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us he was present. It was altogether contrary to his usual prac- 
tice and feelings to use force in advancing his opinions : — and 
finding that he had lost his influence, and that the whole country, 
and even Buenos Ayres and Chili, accused him of a wish to make 
himself king, he was resolved to abandon, for the present, a 
cause he could no longer benefit. 

‘ Viewing matters then as they now stand, or seem to stand, 
and reflecting on the character of San Martin, it is quite evident 
that he is a man not only of great abilities, both as a soldier and 
a statesman, but that he possesses, in a remarkable degree, the 
great and important quality of winning the regard, and command- 
ing the devoted services, of other men. To these high attributes 
he is indebted for the celebrity he acquired by the conquest of 
Chili, and its solid establishment as a free state; and, whatever 
may be said of his latter conduct in quitting Peru, when he found 
it impossible to govern it in the manner he wished, he may still 
safely lay claim to the full honour of having also paved the way 
for the liberation of that country.’ 


Attention is also paid, and apparently with great fairness, 
to the character and proceedings of other leaders in the revo- 
lutionary proceedings of the southern hemisphere; and the 
events seem to be related with frankness and a liberal spirit. 
Lord Cochrane has of course his share — his important share 
— in this portion of the narrative ; and Captain Hall speaks of 
him with high respect for his military conduct and profes- 
sional talents, and with the feelings of a brother-officer, though 
without unnecessarily identifying himself with the transactions 
themselves. ) 

As the river Biobio is the most important inlet to traffic 
which Chili possesses, and as a revival of the prosperity which 
had once ascended its banks ought to be the first care of a 
paternal government, we shall select the melancholy descrip- 
tion given of the present devastation of a district, which is 
better adapted than any other to become the centre of inter- 
course and the seat of sovereignty. Ruins are a proof of the 
capability of a country, and deserve to form a ground of con- 
fidence for the future settler. 


‘ When we came within half a league of the town of Conception, 
we first saw the great river Biobio, at that place about two miles 
wide, and flowing past in a majestic manner. From a neighbour- 
ing height could be traced the windings of this grand stream for 
many leagues up the country, till lost sight of amongst the moun- 
tains. The town of Conception, even at a distance, partook, 
in its appearance, of the character of the times; for the churches 
were all in ruins, and the streets in such decay, that we actually 
found ourselves in the suburbs before knowing that we had reached 
the town ; so complete had been the destruction. Whole quadras, 
which had been burnt down and reduced te heaps of rubbish, were 
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now so thickly overgrown with weeds and shrubs, that scarcel 
any trace of their former character was distinguishable.. The 
grass touched our feet as we rode along the footpaths, marking 
the places of the old carriage-ways. Here and there parts of the 
town had escaped the ravage, but these only served to make the 
surrounding desolation more manifest. A strange incongruity 
prevailed every where: offices and court-yards were seen, where 
the houses to which they had belonged were completely gone; 
and sometimes the houses remained, in ruins indeed, but every 
thing about them swept away. Near the centre of the town, a 
magnificent sculptured gateway attracted our attention: upon in- 
quiry, we found it had been the principal entrance to the Bishop’s 
palace, of which there was not a vestige left, although the gate- 
way was in perfect preservation. Many of the houses which did 
remain were uninhabited; and such is the rapidity with which 
vegetation advances in this climate, that most of these buildings 
were completely enveloped in a thick mantle of shrubs, creepers, 
and wild-flowers, while the streets were every where knee-deep 
in grass and weeds. 

‘ The Plaza, or great square, generally the resort of a busy crowd, 
was as still as the grave. At one end stood the remains of the 
cathedral, rapidly crumbling to dust; the whole of the western 
aisle had already fallen in, and the other parts, built of brick, 
and formerly covered with polished cement, stood bare, and 
nodding to their fall. A solitary peasant, wrapped in his poncho, 
stood at the corner of the square, leaning against the only re- 
maining angle of the cathedral; and in a dark corner, amongst 
the ruins of the fallen aisle, were seated four or five women round 
a fire cooking their meat by hanging it in the smoke over the 
embers. 

‘ In some of the smaller streets there were many more people; 
for the town, though stripped of its wealth and importance, was 
not altogether depopulated. The few remaining inhabitants had 
drawn together for mutual support and consolation in these sor- 
rowful times. ‘The children were almost all handsome, and had 
the appearance of belonging to a fine race: unlike their parents, 
they were unconscious of the evils by which their country had 
been overwhelmed, and though doubtless often hungry and cold 
enough, looked as happy and merry as their elders were de- 
spondent and miserable.’ 


A meritorious addition to nautical knowlege has been the 
survey of the harbour of Copiapo, the northernmost sea-port 
of Chili. It is thus narrated : 


‘ We had some difficulty in finding the harbour of Copiapé, 
which was not distinctly laid down in the plans in our possession. 
On coming near it, a dangerous line of reefs was discovered, of 
which no books nor charts made any mention. This circumstance 
determined me to have the whole bay trigonometrically surveyed, 
and carefully sounded. As soon, therefore, as the ship was an- 
chored, I sent one of the midshipmen, Mr. Henry Foster, an 
admirable 
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admirable surveyor, on this service.* But as it was soon dis- 
covered, that two days would be barely sufficient to accom- 
plish this indispensable work, I determined to employ the in- 
terval in visiting the town of Copiapo, lying eighteen leagues in 
the interior. 

‘ The first thing which arrested our attention, after anchoring, 
was a curious pile, or large brown stack on the beach, sential 
of hewn stones. Afterwe had in vain examined it through our 
glasses, our Coquimbo friend explained to us that it was a quan- 
tity of copper, which was to form the cargo of a ship he had 
ordered to call here in a few days. He was well pleased to find 
his agents had so punctually attended to his directions, especially 
as he had not given them any idea of his intention to visit the 
coast. Presently we saw aman riding along the edge of the cliff 
above the beach on which the copper was placed. On sending a 
boat for him, he proved to be the person in charge of the copper, 
who was delighted that his employer had found him at his post. 
He was instantly dispatched into the country to get horses for our 
journey next day. 

‘ Early on the 23d of November we set off for Copiapé. Be- 
sides the never-failing motive of curiosity to see a new place, 
merely because it was new, we were most anxious to witness the 
effects of the great earthquake of April, 1819; and also to visit 
the silver mines in the mountains near the town. Our party con- 
sisted of six, three being passengers from Coquimbo, and three 
officers, including myself, from the Conway. The first part of 
the road Jay along a level hard surface, chiefly rock, at some 
places covered with a thin soil. We then entered a broad valley, 
the sides of which were formed entirely of water-worn stones and 
gravel, covered by a stratum or crust several ‘yards thick, of a 
rock composed entirely of pieces of broken shells, stretching, as 
far as we could discover, over the whole country bordering on 
the sea. The valley was three or four miles across, and bore 
every appearance of having been, at some former period, the 
channel of a mighty river, though now shrunk into a scanty 
rivulet, flowing almost unseen amongst dwarf-willows, stunted 
shrubs, and long rank grass. The soil was completely covered, 
at every part of the valley, by a layer of salt, several inches 
thick, which has since been ascertained, by analysis, to be sul- 
phate of soda, or Glauber salts. It looked like snow on the 
ground, and even when made into roads, and beat down, still 
bore the same appearance. The dust thrown up by the horses’ 
feet had almost choked us, and the day being dreadfully hot, made 
our thirst excessive, when we hailed with delight the sight of a 
stream ; but, alas! the water was as salt as brine. 

‘ The country, except where the stream stole along, was quite 
a desert ; but, to our surprise, we felt none of that fatigue and 
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‘* This officer has since been promoted to the rank of lieu- 
tenant, and appointed surveyor to the present expedition under 
Captain Parry. (1824.)’ | 
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depression of spirits, which, in a peculiar degree, affect every one, 
when travelling across an utterly barren and level waste. The 
present agreeable distinction between this and other journeys 
across sandy countries was remarked by several of the party ; and 
accounted for by the circumstance of having the constant view, 
though at a great distance, of the towering ridges of the Andes. 
The horizon, in the east and north, and partially in the south, 
was bounded by Icfty chains of mountains, rising one above another 
with an endless variety of outline, such as the eye was never tired 
of contemplating ; and, although they too were barren, the dif- 
ferent shades of the air-tints, caused by the different heights 
and distances of the mountains, gave a mixture of softness and 
sublimity to the landscape which no language can do justice to in 
the expression.’ 


The visit to Acapulco, so celebrated in Anson’s voyage, 
and so seldom mentioned of late years, may deserve trans- 
cription. 


* On the 8th of March, we anchored in Acapulco harbour, a 
name familiar to the memory of most people, from its being the 
port whence the rich Spanish galleons, of former days, took their 
departure to spread the wealth of the Western over the Eastern 
world. It is celebrated also in Anson’s delightful voyage, and 
occupies a conspicuous place in the very interesting accounts of 
the Buccaneers: to a sailor, therefore, it is classic ground in 
every sense. I cannot express the universal professional admir- 
ation excited by a sight of this celebrated port, which is, more- 
over, the very beau ideal of a harbour. It is easy of access ; very. 
capacious; the water not too deep; the holding-ground good ; 
quite free from hidden dangers ; and as secure as the basin in the 
centre of Portsmouth dock-yard. From the interior of the har- 
bour the sea cannot be discovered ; and a stranger coming to the 
spot by land would imagine he was looking over a sequestered 
mountain-lake. 

‘ When we had reached about half way up the harbour a boat 
came off to us, but as soon as the officer discovered who and what 
we were, he rowed away again, in great haste, to communicate 
the news. We had scarcely anchored when a barge came along- 
side with the governor of the town, accompanied by all the 
officers at the head of the different departments. The Governor, 
after he and his suite had severally embraced me, made a set 
speech, in which he said we had long and anxiously been looked 
for; and that, as the Conway was the first of his Britannic 
Majesty’s ships that had honoured the harbour of Acapulco with 
her presence, he considered it his duty, no less than his inclin- 
ation, to wave the usual etiquette, and come on board in person 
to welcome our arrival. I replied in the best Castilian I could 
muster to this remarkable compliment ; after which he formally 
communicated a message he had lately received from his Serene 
Highness Generalissimo Don Augustin Iturbidé, then at the head 
of the government, inviting me and all my officers to visit the 
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capital, and placing horses and every means of travelling at our 
command. ‘This was a most tempting occasion, indeed, to sec 
the country: but it was impossible to avail ourselves of it, and we 
reluctantly declined the honour. The Governor, after a long and 
cheerful visit, took his leave, assuring us, that we should be assisted 
by all the means the local government possessed to complete our 
supplies, and to render our stay, which he entreated might be 
long, as agreeable as possible. 

‘ 9th of March.—In the morning, accompanied by all the 
officers in imitation of the Governor, I returned the visit of last 
evening. We were received with the greatest attention and 
kindness ; and indeed during our whole stay nothing could ex- 
ceed the active hospitality of these people, the most civil and 
obliging of any we met with during the voyage. 

‘ After the audience at Government-house was over, I pro- 
ceeded with the purser to inquire about supplies. On the way 
we fell in with a young Spaniard whom I had met at Canton, in 
China, some years before, who at once, with the promptitude of 
renewed friendship, took charge of us, carried us to his house, 
and made us at home in a moment, Such meetings with persons 
one never expects to see again, and in places so remote from each 
other, are peculiarly interesting; and, perhaps, as much as any 
thing else, characteristic of a naval life. This gentleman and I 
had parted in China four years before; he had gone first to 
Manilla, and thence sailed eastward till he reached the shores of 
Mexico: I had, in the mean time, proceeded round the Cape of 
Good Hope, and eventually to the westward by Cape Horn, till, 
on reaching the same spot, we came together again, after having 
by our united voyages circumnavigated the globe. 

‘ The appearance of the country people at Acapulco differs 
from that of the South Americans. Their features and colour 
partake somewhat of the Malay character; their foreheads are 
broad and square; their eyes small and not deep-seated ; their 
cheek-bones prominent; and their heads covered with black 
straight hair; their stature about the medium standard; their 
frame compact and well made. These are the country people who 
come to market with poultry, fruit, and vegetables, and are gene- 
rally seen seated in the shade under the verandahs of the houses, 
or in their own ranchas; which are sheds made of mats loosely 
pinned together. 

‘ We took notice of another class, less savage in appearance 
than that just described, and rather more interesting ; they are 
the labourers and carriers of burdens employed about the town: 
a tall, bold-looking, strong race of men; they wear a hat, the 
crown of which is raised not more than three inches above a rim 
of such unusual width, that it serves as an umbrella to shade the 
whole body. Round their neck is suspended a large flap of stiff 
yellow leather, reaching below the middle, and nearly meeting 
a pair of greaves of the same material which envelope the thigh ; 
the calves of the leg are in like manner wrapped round with 


pieces of leather tied carelessly on with a thong; over the foot 
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is drawn a sort of wide unlaced half-beot, which is left to float 
out like a wing from the ankle. These figures are striking, and 
highly picturesque. Their colour is a bright copper, and they 
probably have some intermixture of Spanish blood in their veins. 
‘ The negroes form a third class at Acapulco. They were 
originally imported from Africa; but in the course of time they ; 
have become a mixed race with the aborigines, and thus, also, | 
may possibly partake of a slight dash of Spanish blood. The re- 
sult, however, is a very fine race of men: they retain the sleek 
glossy skin, the dark tint of the negro, and his thick lip; along 
with which we now see the smaller form, the higher forehead, 
prominent cheek-bone, the smaller eye, and the straight hair of 
the Mexicans ; together with many other mingled traits which a 
closer observation would be able to discriminate, but which a 
stranger is merely conscious of seeing without his being able to de- 
fine exactly in what the peculiarities consist. It may be remarked, 
that, in the Spanish trans-Atlantic possessions, we find a greater 
variety of intermixtures or crosses of the human species than are 
met with in Europe, or, perhaps, in any other part of the world. . 
The tribes of Indians, in the first place, are numerous, and distinct > 
from one another; the Spaniards themselves differ in depth of ( 
colour, and in figure, according to their several provinces; and, 
lastly, the African differs from that of the whole. Humboldt, in 
his usual distinct and satisfactory manner, (New Spain, book ii. 
chap. vi.) has classed the various shades of colour resulting from 
the admixture of these different people.’ 


We were pleased to observe the manner in which Capt. H. 
speaks of his interviews, on different occasions, with the Cap- 
tain and officers of the American frigate Constitution, and 
the interchange of civilities which took place between them. 

Such liberal conduct and feelings, on both sides, are as much 
to be desired as they are to be praised. ; 

A chart of the South American coasts is prefixed to the 
first volume, on which the tracks of the Conway are laid ‘ 
down, with instructive hints to the navigator. 

Altogether, Captain Hall’s observations seem to counte- 
nance the opinion that the climate of Chili is better adapted 
to the European colonist than any other part of South 
America: but, as the mass of population is there incon- 
siderable, the extension of commerce is not likely to be 
so rapid as in Peru, and especially in Mexico. On the other 
hand, superstition has taken less root, manners are more 
plastic, ranks are less distinct, and hospitality is more indis- ° 
criminate. By piercing the isthmus of Panama with a canal 
navigable for large shipping, these western coasts of America 
may best be brought into contact with Europe; and be gra- 
dually inured to copy our usages, to consume our manufac- 
tures, to import our instruction, and to bestow on us their 
native and peculiar productions. 
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Arr. VIII. Rameses; an Egyptian Tale: with Historical Notes, 
of the Era of the Pharaohs. Crown 8vo. 3 Vols. 1. 10s. 
Boards. Whittaker. 1824. 


T= ingenious and learned author of this elaborate fiction 

must surely have had some other object in publishing it 
than that of being read. The light and versatile admirers of 
*‘ the last new novel” would yawn over such a work as this 
for half an hour, and then lay it down in utter despair. In 
truth, such an attempt to insinuate, under the veil of an 
amusing story, so much erudition about the mystical mythology, 
the symbolical rites, and the strange and revolting notions, of 
the most disgusting and the most singular among the nations 
of antiquity, could not have been successful, even in the more 
masterly hands of Barthélémy or Mr. Hope. It may indeed 
be useful to know that Apis was the calf of a cow incapable 
of bearing another ; — or that the moon sheds a generative 
light, or, to use the phrase of Rameses, ‘sheds from her 
sparkling crescent the impregnate beam,’ with which if a cow 
be struck she conceives Apis, who bears the sign of that 
planet: but all this, with a variety of similar lore scattered 
through these volumes, and piled in great masses through 
the notes at the end of each, must necessarily become most 
heavy drag-chains to the progress of a fictitious composition. 
Admitting the learning to be useful, or curious, a novel is the 
worst mode of imparting it. ‘To use the simile of Mr. Sheri- 
dan, the didactic matter * lies like marl upon a barren soil, 
encumbering without fertilizing it.” ‘To be obliged in the 
progress of a fiction, the very name of which promises us 
something like amusement, to halt at every step, in order to 
be lectured about the emanations of Osiris, the fish of Lato- 
polis, the crocodile of Ombos, the bear of Paphrenus, and 
the cat Eleurus, or to be perpetually summoned by figures 
of reference to the notes, which present a confused heap of 
the most uninviting erudition,—this is an_ intolerable 
penance, to which only a self-flagellant would submit. It 
may be a question of antiquarian research, and even of a 
liberal and enlightened curiosity, to be familiarly acquainted 
with the 


“ qualia demens 
Aigyptus portenta colat,” 


but, in a novel, it is at best an useless and troublesome ex- 
crescence. 
Rameses and Sabacon are brothers, the sons of Sosis a 


great General and powerful statesman; and the —_— of 
them 
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them is devoted to the sacred science of the priesthood, and 
is the disciple of Phritiphanes. In the subsequent passage, 
the author intended to develope their respective pursuits and 
dispositions : 


‘ “¢ How benignly the gods are disposed to this happy country,” 
said Rameses: “ flourishing in arts, crowned by plenty, her fierce 
invaders subdued, Mizraim reposes in the lap of enjoyment !” 

‘ « An enjoyment,” replied Sabacon, ‘‘ that a few moons ma 
see direfully changed. True; arts, riches, and splendor shine 
around; so much the worse, when they may become attractions 
to allure the warlike and the brave. The enemy of our race yet 
hovers on the frontiers, baffled but not destroyed ; but I forget 
when I speak to such a sage, who needs can teach. What say 
your friends the priests on public things ?”’ 

‘ « They, Sabacon, happy in choice and practice, trace the 
book of knowledge, ever open in fair nature; they look to the 
azure vault, shining in heavenly calmness and repose, to read the 
stars, and elevate their thoughts above this worldly scene. Such 
attainments,” sighed Rameses, ‘‘ are indeed my envy.” 

« « Oh, modest disciple of the great priest Phritiphanes, slan- 
der not thus thy master, who reads indeed the stars, but lives for 
better things than future hopes ; and with his altar-rites contrives 
to move at will the schemes and worldly plans of Mizraim’s state. 
Fie, fie upon thy dulness: recollect the epoch lately past, when 
the deceased Apis left this mighty land without its god.” 

‘ « Well, Sabacon, and what canst thou infer?— were not 
anxious cares felt from daily unsuccessful search, prosecuted with 
the deepest thought and intense ardor ? — were not the exhort- 
ations of my revered instructor sent day and night throughout the 
land, to mark the auspicious birth of the renewed and youthful 

od ?” 

are In truth no wonder ; for thou knowest nine months and more 
passed by, and Memphis was still deserted, ere the impatient 
priests could fix upon the much-wanted and mysterious successor 
to the sacred animal. Meantime their own rule was suffering ; 
yes, Rameses! getting into jeopardy: for Mizraim, gloomy Miz- 
raim, drooped and trembled: our cities shook with dread, and hol- 
low murmurs, as of storms and change, spread round from town to 
town, and no one knew their authors ; yet, at this instant, in the 
lowering north are those whose swords could help the guess.” 

‘ « Well, Sabacon, what inference flows from this? Surely,” 
Rameses quickly demands, ‘‘ surely you doubt not? You ques- 
tion not that the ray of the moon, of Isis queen of night, shed 
from her sparkling crescent the impregnate beam, — these marks 
divine, which show the embodied god ?” 

* « Indeed, brother-priest, as thou seemest, I shall merely say, 
your friends should have looked sharper for a successor, ere they 
drowned their ancient deity ; but, in very truth, become torpid in 
age, enfeebled in auguries, he seems best disposed of in his pyra- 
midal sanctuary, — embalmed, and shrined in his beauteous tomb.” 
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‘ « Peace, Sabacon; it is a tomb most fit for the lifeless form 
once animate with essence so sacred and divine, qualities now 
marked by sculptors in the hieralphic symbols covering his baris. 
But why name with taunts a mystic death-which issued forth,” and 
as Rameses spoke his eyes sparkled with the liveliest animation, 
‘‘ which led to scenes so bright as shone on grateful Mizraim when 
the heavenly visitant was owned and was brought to Memphis ? 
Hast thou forgot the accumulated myriads, the air resounding 
with their shouts, while the multitude bore him onward on the 
sacred stream ; the papyrine vessels, the gilded barges following ; 
ourselves rejoicing, and all with shouts and sounds of joy attesting 
the mighty rule of Mizraim’s god? Beware, Sabacon, beware of 
entertaining doubts or jealousy of those whose high attendance on 
the gods draw down their favour, and whose knowledge extracts 
the enlightening ray which aids our mortal intellect! Ignorantl 
bound down to this low sphere, what were our race? To the 
priests, and their mystic books, Mizraim owes every art which 
makes her shine resplendent among nations, every secret which 
lifts her sages to the skies !” 

‘ «¢-Very true, Rameses, and unquestionable, but rely upon it, 
the sword must yet be drawn. Whether you are revolving to 
meet the storm by nerve of arm or priestly supplications, I know 
not; but Sabacon casts his die at once upon the bloody field : 
there, neither my father’s fame, nor glories of my ancestors, shall 
dim the triumphs I aspire to win !” 

‘ « Sabacon, may the god of armies grant you all you wish ! 
Me not the blood-stained trophy dazzles, or the glare of high am- 
bition! For my country, if in danger, not even yourself should 
dare the extremes of death more fearless or undaunted; but far 
rather would I seek in wisdom’s book the truths of nature’s laws; 
how these same shining stars perform their course, and shed their 
beaming influence on unthinking man; how the = disseminate 
their germs and offer secret symbols, known only to the good and 
wise ; how nature’s animals, the most minute and coarse, yet all 
partake a ray divine, which in its hue and change often lends a 
character of sacred import, and illustrates the hieroglyphic store. 
These would I draw in and graft upon my eager spirit, that when 
disembodied from its fleshly, mortal partner, when the frame en- 
shrining its livelier associate parts from life, I may commix my 
being with the bright splendors of Osiris’s beams !” ’ 


The King, Amenophis, dissolved in luxury, is insensible to 
the dangers of a powerful invasion, with which his frontiers 
are threatened. Sabacon and Rameses are ordered to the 
court, which is held at Thebes, where they are graciously re- 
ceived: but the voyage up the Nile is related somewhat 
tediously, and we were heartily glad when we arrived at that 


hundred-gated city. The royal palace of Luxor is described 
with no parsimony of diction. 
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‘ The palace which they now approached was one of the edi- 
fices of Egypt, whereon was displayed all that science and opu- 
lence could bestow, and was a favourite residence of the monarch. 
Around the gigantic gateway were arranged the royal guards, and 
ushers waiting to announce the guests. Sosis, by his duty, was 
already at the palace, as were most of the nobles. Finely con- 
trasted with the sounds of mirth and joy around the environs, was 
the deep respectful silence of the attendant crowds filling the 
royal palace. Adjoining the vast gateway, and on each side of its 
entrance, two obelisks towered to the skies, wrought with hiero- 
glyphics. In the quarries these enormous blocks had, by an un- 
fortunate accident, been formed of unequal heights; a fault for 
which the wretched sculptor forfeited his life: yet in other king- 
doms, in Babylon or Persia, they had been prized beyond all valu- 
ation. Their shafts, of fifty cubits height, formed of one single stone, 
stand elevated upon bases, one of which, being rather higher, is 
made thus to rectify the irregularity of the deficient obelisk, which 
to the eye is thereby rendered of precisely similar height. These 
magnificent trophies to the solar god are in front of four statues, 
which are sculptured in the finest Syenite granite, one statue on 
each side of two grand portals. These forms of Horus, twenty- 
one cubits high, are seated on their mystic cubes ; and the surface 
of the granite polished to the highest lustre. Each statue wears 
the high mitred cap as emblem of the sun: its fine byssus garment 
beautifully sculptured and radiated on the shining granite, and 
their-colossal size, as if guarding the beauteous obelisks, impress 
the mind with awe. 

+ Entering this gateway, the brothers saw a magnificent court, 
with galleries spacious and ample enough to contain the inferior 
attendants of the Egyptian nobles; whence another gateway, 
similarly adorned, opened to a peristyle of noble dimensions. 
Here, arranged in rows which nearly filled its space, stood go- 
vernors, strategists, royal registrars, and all the dignified officers 
of trust, awaiting the moment of their summons to the King.’ 


We have inserted a small part only of this inflated descrip- 
tion. Peristyles, architraves, entablatures, porticos, massy 
pillars, doors of bronze, chambers of red granite, and obelisks 
wrought with hieroglyphics, articles of which we have an un- 
sparing allowance, occupy the rest; one hall or peristyle 
for ever leading to another, and their ceilings being always 
resplendent with azure and gold. Sabacon is promoted to an 
important command of horse, and Rameses is called to a 
secret conference with Phritiphanes. The grand avenue from 
Luxor to Karnac, (the Queen’s palace,) of 1200 sphinxes, 
the stupendous hall of 134 columns, and the description of 
its sculptures and its riches, detain us for several pages, 
while we are anxious to hear the important secret which 
Phritiphanes has to impart to Rameses. At last we learn it, 
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but not without having to pass through more chambers of 
polished granite and doors of bronze, depictured with the 
same tenuity of diction. He tells Rameses that despatches 
from the Sirbonic nome declared that the war was begun, (no 
very profound secret, it might be imagined,) hints to him that 
he was to be the means of their deliverance, and advises him 
to avoid his brother, who was stirred up by the most malig- 
nant envy against him. Rameses insists on receiving the holy 
rites of initiation on the next day, and declaring his resolu- 
tion before the assembled court. ‘The trumpets announce that 
the princely feast has commenced, Rameses joins the throng, 
and is presented to the Queen, whose gorgeous habiliments 
are delineated with much verbal millinery. On this occasion, 
he contrives to fall in love with her daughter Nitocris, who 
on her part is equally prepossessed with his blooming and 
manly features. 

The King now determines on the solemnization of the obelisk 
which he had resolved to erect, and at the same time on as- 
suming his sacred character in the priesthood. Rameses is 
therefore despatched as a mark of royal favor to Memphis, in 
order to convey, to Thebes, with all due observance, the 
sacerdotal jewels and robes deposited in the temple of Vulcan 
at the former city; which he enters after a rapid voyage at 
midnight, with his faithful friend Athor. ‘They are alarmed at 
the glare of torches, the sudden noise of warlike music, 
and the dissonance of distant clamors. Memphis was in 
arms; and the Palli in concert with their brethren on the 
frontier had risen in great force. Rameses garrisons his 
father’s palace, unfurls his standard, arranges all the strength 
that he could collect in different bands, and sends out for re- 
inforcements. After a desperate struggle, in which Rameses 
performs miracles of valor, the reinforcements having arrived, 
the temple of Vulcan being saved, and the Pallic insurgents 
duly chastized, he leaves Athor in charge of the city, and re- 
turns in triumphal pomp to Thebes, where he is made 
governor of Memphis. 


‘ While these extraordinary events at Memphis were preparing 
the dangers and alarming changes which called forth and rendered 
the shining qualities of Rameses so conspicuous, scarcely less ad- 
vantageous had been the impressions wrought in the monarch and 
his counsellors by the bold bearing and marked talents of Sa- 
bacon. It had been resolved, in the event of a war breaking out, 
to bestow upon him an important command, under the control and 
councils of his father; thus tempering the valor of youth with the 
experience of age. Seeing, therefore, the bright prize ready for 


his grasp, the hidden springs of his heart were nearly made mani- 
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‘ The palace which they now approached was one of the edi- 
fices of Egypt, whereon was displayed all that science and opu- 
lence could bestow, and was a favourite residence of the monarch. 
Around the gigantic gateway were arranged the royal guards, and 
ushers waiting to announce the guests. Sosis, by his duty, was 
already at the palace, as were most of the nobles. Finely con- 
trasted with the sounds of mirth and joy around the environs, was 
the deep respectful silence of the attendant crowds filling the 
royal palace. Adjoining the vast gateway, and on each side of its 
entrance, two obelisks towered to the skies, wrought with hiero- 
glyphics. In the quarries these enormous blocks had, by an un- 
fortunate accident, been formed of unequal heights; a fault for 
which the wretched sculptor forfeited his life: yet in other king- 
doms, in Babylon or Persia, they had been prized beyond all valu- 
ation. Their shafts, of fifty cubits height, formed of one single stone, 
stand elevated upon bases, one of which, being rather higher, is 
made thus to rectify the irregularity of the deficient obelisk, which 
to the eye is thereby rendered of precisely similar height. These 
magnificent trophies to the solar god are in front of four statues, 
which are sculptured in the finest Syenite granite, one statue on 
each side of two grand portals. These forms of Horus, twenty- 
one cubits high, are seated on their mystic cubes ; and the surface 
of the granite polished to the highest lustre. Each statue wears 
the high mitred cap as emblem of the sun: its fine byssus garment 
beautifully sculptured and radiated on the shining granite, and 
their-colossal size, as if guarding the beauteous obelisks, impress 
the mind with awe. 

‘ Entering this gateway, the brothers saw a magnificent court, 
with galleries spacious and ample enough to contain the inferior 
attendants of the Egyptian nobles; whence another gateway, 
similarly adorned, opened to a peristyle of noble dimensions. 
Here, arranged in rows which nearly filled its space, stood go- 
vernors, strategists, royal registrars, and all the dignified officers 
of trust, awaiting the moment of their summons to the King.’ 


We have inserted a small part only of this inflated descrip- 
tion. Peristyles, architraves, entablatures, porticos, massy 
pillars, doors of bronze, chambers of red granite, and obelisks 
wrought with hieroglyphics, articles of which we have an un- 
sparing allowance, occupy the rest; one hall or peristyle 
for ever leading to another, and their ceilings being always 
resplendent with azure and gold. Sabacon is promoted to an 
important command of horse, and Rameses is called to a 
secret conference with Phritiphanes. The grand avenue from 
Luxor to Karnac, (the Queen’s palace,) of 1200 sphinxes, 
the stupendous hall of 134 columns, and the description of 
its sculptures and its riches, detain us for several pages, 
while we are anxious to hear the important secret which 
Phritiphanes has to impart to Rameses. At last we learn it, 
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but not without having to pass through more chambers of 
polished granite and doors of bronze, depictured with the 
same tenuity of diction. He tells Rameses that despatches 
from the Sirbonic nome declared that the war was begun, (no 
very profound secret, it might be imagined,) hints to him that 
he was to be the means of their deliverance, and advises him 
to avoid his brother, who was stirred up by the most malig- 
nant envy against him. Rameses insists on receiving the holy 
rites of initiation on the next day, and declaring his resolu- 
tion before the assembled court. ‘The trumpets announce that 
the princely feast has commenced, Rameses joins the throng, 
and is presented to the Queen, whose gorgeous habiliments 
are delineated with much verbal millinery. On this occasion, 
he contrives to fall in love with her daughter Nitocris, who 
on her part is equally prepossessed with his blooming and 
manly features. 

The King now determines on the solemnization of the obelisk 
which he had resolved to erect, and at the same time on as- 
suming his sacred character in the priesthood. Rameses is 
therefore despatched as a mark of royal favor to Memphis, in 
order to convey to Thebes, with all due observance, the 
sacerdotal jewels and robes deposited in the temple of Vulcan 
at the former city; which he enters after a rapid voyage at 
midnight, with his faithful friend Athor. ‘They are alarmed at 
the glare of torches, the sudden noise of warlike music, 
and the dissonance of distant clamors. Memphis was in 
arms; and the Palli in concert with their brethren on the 
frontier had risen in great force. Rameses garrisons his 
father’s palace, unfurls his standard, arranges all the strength 
that he could collect in different bands, and sends out for re- 
inforcements. After a desperate struggle, in which Rameses 
performs miracles of valor, the reinforcements having arrived, 
the temple of Vulcan being saved, and the Pallic insurgents 
duly chastized, he leaves Athor in charge of the city, and re- 
turns in triumphal pomp to Thebes, where he is made 
governor of Memphis. 


‘ While these extraordinary events at Memphis were preparing 
the dangers and alarming changes which called forth and rendered 
the shining qualities of Rameses so conspicuous, scarcely less ad- 
vantageous had been the impressions wrought in the monarch and 
his counsellors by the bold bearing and marked talents of Sa- 
bacon. It had been resolved, in the event of a war breaking out, 
to bestow upon him an important command, under the control and 
councils of his father; thus tempering the valor of youth with the 
experience of age. Seeing, therefore, the bright prize ready for 


his grasp, the hidden springs of his heart were nearly made mani- 
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fest, as well as his hatred of his brother, by the unexpected events 
of Memphis. Circumstances also had transpired during the’ab- 
sence of Rameses, which placed his character in a new and most 
advantageous light ; from the lustre thrown around him by the 
public official notice, made at the altar by Phritiphanes, of his 
resolve to offer himself to the terrible trial of the full initiation. 
So carefully were the mystic secrets guarded, so severe the tests, 
that of late years no Egyptian had dared to present himself for 
the ordeal. In proportion, therefore, to the public animadversion 
on the degeneracy of the present Egyptian race of nobles, were 
the acclamations wherewith the multitude hailed this public pledge 
of the merit and aspirings of Rameses. 

‘ One witness of the proclamation felt and evidenced her sense 
of its danger, —this was Nitocris. This lovely being, pure and 
chaste of mind, firm and collected of purpose, had long given an 
attentive ear to her father’s fond presages of his youthful pupil’s 
excellences. Scarcely aware of the strengthening partiality of 
her heart, being deeply struck by the noble character and lofty 
and ingenuous countenance of Rameses when they accidentally 
met in the presence-chamber, every succeeding day had given 
fresh proofs of his virtues, as well as evidenced that the inesti- 
mable jewel of a great and noble mind was also attractively blended 
with personal qualities most engaging. They were neither of them 
slow in recognising each other’s merits; and fate brought together 
two hearts formed for each other, to delight them with a semblance 
of happiness, which she was preparing to dash from their grasp 
with cruel precipitancy. But the miseries and trials of time evolve 
the soul’s test for the awards of eternity ; and these storms of fate, 
under which weaker spirits succumb and sink, are only to draw 
forth and sublime the pure and well-poised patience of the truly 


wise and good, — as gold loses not in the furnace, but comes forth 
purified, and its brightness refined.’ 


As the festivities of the obelisk commence, sinister tidings 
arrive from the frontiers, and the King retires to his palace of 
Medinet Habu, which obtains a copious share of description. 
Nitocris, in the mean while, is wholly occupied with the trials 
and perils which Rameses is about to undergo at his awful 
initiation into the priesthood ; and Phritiphanes impresses on 
the mind of the young aspirant the mystic articles of Egyptian 
faith. ‘There is considerable merit in the following passage, 
in'which Rameses questions the priest Smendis respecting the 
origin of evil. The allegory of Typhon is taken (with ac- 
knowlegement) from the ‘* Athenian Letters” of Lord Hard- 
wicke and his brother, Charles Yorke. 


‘ « These are, Rameses,” Smendis replied, “‘ thoughts that flow 
not from yourself. They deal in points you cannot see, for 
language will not teach them. Partial evil works forth general 
good. Evil! what is itasa thing? If willed by the great Power, 
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‘ 


it ceases to be evil. Cruelty is evil: yet the striped hyzna, in his 
cruelty mangling his prey, becomes not evil: he was so cast in 
nature’s scheme. Thus all things have their essential character in 
the grand plan of all; but who can see its scope throughout ? 
Where God has given reason, he has made man free, and he may 
choose amiss. Wicked men love evil, and deserve to meet with 
it. Accursed Typhon once may have been a refined spirit of 
excellence and purity, such as by perseverance in the right might 
become for ever habitually good. He ventured to array himself 
against the great Osiris. Impious Typhon rebelled; he shed his 
comeliness and beauty, and hates that brightness which can up- 
braid him with his glory lost, his present execrable lot, expelled 
that presence which gladdens all the universe: all know then the 
dreadful change from life to death! Thus we are informed whence 
evil flows,-——even a separation of ourselves from the glorious 
fountain ; not a warring struggle of two equal powers, but partial 
evil permitted thus to cloud and plague itself, yet acting under a 
supreme power, to try and prove the worth and faithful service of 
the universe. Amid our sacred sages the sentiment sublime of 
our absorption in the Deity is enwrapt, and bodied forth in allegory 
and in symbol. Hear our truths revealed in fabled lore, which leads 
the mind to see its native blindness, in doctrines as clear as if they 
wore a form and shape. 

‘ « A frog took up her dwelling on the borders of the sea, th 
place where first she came into existence. Day and night she 
ceased not to sing the praises of the ocean: to her it was the 
ocean to which she owed the brightness of her faculties, and the 
growth of her body. ‘ On whatever side I turn, my: sight, my 
view, says she, ‘ has nought before it but the immensity of -the 
ocean ; every part to which [ turn my steps I find only the ocean.’ 
This language, incessantly repeated, was heard by some little 
fishes, who conceived an ardent desire to know what was this 
ocean, and resolved instantly to set out on their travels, and not to 
stop on their route before they found the object of their research. 
They accordingly put their intention in force, but had not pro- 
ceeded far before they fell into the nets of a fisherman, and were 
quickly dragged to land, and were taken c .t of the sea; when, by 
the force of their beatings and struggles, the little fishes escaped 
through the meshes and returned into the ocean; then practically 
they understood, for the first time, what the ocean was which they 
sought for. . 

‘ « ‘Thus, when separate in desire from the great Deity, we cease 
to will his will, then is it evil; and as the simple fishes gasped to 
float again in that life-giving element, which, although within, 
about them, yet before they had their sad experience they knew 
not, — so should man, estranged from good, pant and desire to be 
again with God, from whence he emanates. The domicile of man, 
for peace, is in the tomb. This is his certain, permanent abode, 
not the passing dream of life. There then embellish your ever- 
lasting mansions; not-in the city’s transitory, short-lived dwellings 
(changing as oft their tenants as your caravanserais) is your true 
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abode, but in the immutable state of Hades: for in the irreversible 
judgment (of which initiation is a type) Hades conducts to the 
shining stats. That we may see, yet know not the true substance, 
i§ proved by a bright point of fire which the eye sees rapidly 
turned; it describes a brilliant circlet of light, yet itis but a potnt 
in form and quality, revolving swiftly on its centre. The illusion 
alters not its form and essence; it is still a point. Thus the 
reflected powers of the deities are beheld by us in different forms ; 
but they are not changed, they are not evil, they are still the same 
bright point divine. The ancient Chaldee oracle declares that 
‘ Nature or Rhea is the fountain and the river of all the blessed 
intellectual gods; for, first receiving all things in her ineffable 
bosom, she pours running generations into all things.’ Herein we 
see a figurative display of nature as the fountain of all; while she 
is again the receptacle of all in her universal bosom, the opening 
tombs of mother-earth gradually absorbing all her children; yet 
not to be for ever dormant, but again flow forth in generations of 
all-existent sentient beings, from man, sublime and powerful, to. 
the minute insect which gems the floweret ! The productive power 
inherent in this great goddess is figuratively conveyed by the image 
of a spider, which draws from its own bosom the thread that forms 
its web, sits in the midst of its work, communicates movement to 


it, and at pleasure draws back what it had sent forth from its 
body.” ’ 


The author, however, has reserved the full powers of his 
imagination to portray the awful mysteries of the incarn- 
ation; and we subjoin a part of it: —premising, however, 
that Rameses had already gone through a fatiguing series of 
hallowed mummeries; and protesting against the absurdity of 
placing over the gate-way the celebrated inscription of Dante 
on the portals of hell. : 


‘ The gates are the last sign, and are the gates of death, which 
must be passed before the consummation. It was near these that 
Rameses now stood in readiness, in ardent promptitude to enter 
within them, when a priest presented a golden vase, wherein he 
washed his hands, betokening purification, and the priest admo- 
nished him that outward purity availed nought, unless attained 
inwardly. The hierophant, then standing before the altar, dressed 
in robes of various hues, portraying all the elements, read, out of 
two sacred tablets, ent of stone and fitly joined, words of deep 
import ; and then "age the formula, in which the aspirant 
now joined, —“ Honour parents, offer sacrifice to the gods, and 
injure not animals.” This was no sooner spoken, than, rollin 
deeply and solemnly from the abyss, thunders resounded : as they 
- waxed louder, silence fell on all around, — their souls were thrilled 
with horror ; and the massive gate, with a jarring noise, flew open, 
showing the entrance dark and terrible. The thunders ceased, 
not a breathing was heard of all the assembled people; while the 
herald proclaimed, —‘‘ Away, profane! far hence all uninitiati ! 
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Away, profane! none here remain conscious of crime!” The 
awful warning loudly thrice repeated, with noise and eager haste, 
with trembling hearts, the multitude fled from the scene swiftly 
and dispersed, first hearing mighty thunderings and awful noises ; 
amid which, lifting his eyes to the starry firmament emblazoned in 
the zodiacal roof, and then turning them with impressive gesture 
of ‘‘ Farewell to all,” Rameses, with his features glowing with de- 
light, and gleams of brightness flashing from his eyes, more and 
more ardent as the horrors dodipeciell; with firm collected step 
entered within the pillars. It seemed as if the approach of trial 
touched the celestial nerve, which having, in the lon contempla- 
tion of its coming, drooped and languished, now flashed forth 
bright at this important hour. The encircling priesthood present, 
while struck with his fortitude, with shuddering heard the massy 
iron gateway, of weight most ponderous, instantly close with a 
tremendous noise. 

‘ The recoil of the door jarred in prolonged echoes as Rameses 
entered the gloomy darkness before him, amid thunderings and 
noises terrible and frightful. Instantly flashed before him, with an 
intense blaze, an inscription in letters of flame, surmounting what 
appeared a stately gateway, the valves of which opened inward: 


‘« Through me you pass unto the destined goal ; 
Through me may pass into eternal pain. 
To rear me, was the task of power divine! 
Supremest wisdom, and primeval love ! 
Seek me in nature’s type, and persevere, — 
Or hope abanden when you enter here !” DANTE. 


‘ This formed a threatening warning of there being no return 
through its dread portal. But suddenly, as his eye gazed upon 
these mystic lines, the darknese thickened ; the way became more 
darkling and uncertain; the thunderings reared and noises re- 
doubled ; sobs and stifled groans, with threatening movements, 
crowding on and around, as of increasing and invisible foes. With 
firm, unaltered step Rameses, however, passed beneath the arch ; 
and a strong light soon shining brightly, displayed the Magna 
Mater, richly dressed, or bright Ceres, v¢ith the insignia of nature, 
which immediately disappearing, the ground rocked as with an 
earthquake, and two clay-cold hands seized him, bearing him 
swiftly onward. His heart recoiled at the grasp; but shaking off 
its sensations, it gathered, however, the import of the first presage, 
that ‘‘ however things threaten, or storms and thunders affright, 
nature preserves her unerring, irreversible course unaltered ;” and 
revolving its import supported him in his dark and trying situa- 
tion; for soon the bayings and barkings of canine phantoms were 
added to the noises, and resounded as if guarding these awful 
secrets, and ready to devour him: phantoms of hideous aspect 
gleamed in the darkness, with gorgons and dire chimeras passing 
before him, and hideous groans of anguish, deep sufferings, moan- 
ings, and screams of misery, such as thrill the mind with horror. 
These dreadful terrors, much as they would have moved his _ 
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‘to tremble; were dismissed with fortitude unshaken: His mind 
thus ‘reasoned : — “‘ These are not mine, but nature’s calls ; they 
are the plaints of guilt, of hardened trespassers, now suffering here 
their doom deserved.” Alas! that anguish thus becomes the 
portion of our kindred race, he felt most sad to witness; never- 
theless, onward still he passed a long and dreary space, and heard 
the clank of chains; when there flashed athwart his gloomy 
course, — horrible vision! a danger no mortal could essay and 
live. Dropped pendent over his path, completely enwrapping it, 
Swung across, was. an inextricable net of glowing iron, intensely 
hot with blazing fires, rendering his passage on impossible : — to 
approach it, instant death,—to turn back was also death. Al- 
though his heart still kept its firm resolve, his nerves involuntarily 

‘shrunk and recoiled at this most dreadful barrier, and his nature 
scarcely knew how to grapple with this terror. At length, forti- 
fying his mind most desperately to dare the burning metal rather 
than pause, dooming his unprotected form to meet its tortures, 
he silently addressed his vows, when a keen gust, piercing as the 
chill Azreel blast of death, bellowed throughout the dismal vault, 
overtook, and nearly overthrew him. Shrinking from its sharp, 
icy coldness, he felt the inmost torture to his heart, which was 
pierced through with cold; yet, while he quivered with its impetu- 
ous strength, he saw, with rapturous, thankful joy, its violence had 
partly, and for a moment only, swayed aside the burning iron net of 
fire. Instantly darting through the slender aperture, he cleared 
its pass, a moment only ere its firm collapse, with intense burnings, 
had brought him certain death! The strangeness of the fiery trial 
smote on his heart; but he preserved his calm devotedness, even 
amid the deep uncertainty around. ‘The prolonged hours, the 
baying noises, and the thundering sounds, made all the midnight 
hours pass by in weariness of lengthened time and space, as if 
spreading into centuries ; and his frame instinctively felt the deep 
pressure and strong struggles, which the highest fortitude only could 
control; for as he remained enwrapped in darkness, hunger and 
fatigue added their portion to the sufferings thus to be endured, — 
and still the trial lasts. ‘‘ If this portrays the fleshly cares of man, 
— if all his passage through this earthly toil is to the way-worn 
race of man as sad a scene as this, compared with the celestial 
shining spots of heavenly bliss, — how great the price, how wor- 
thy all my struggles!” Thus, even amid the horrors of the place, 
and imminent trials, of perils thickening, of hunger and fatigue, 
did Rameses draw forth the dictates of unquenchable trust, and 
of hope still unsubdued!’ 


At length, the free-masonry ceases. Rameses perseveres 
unhurt through his trials, Typhon the dread dragon flashed 
from his red and flaming eye-ball the beam divine, the eman- 
ation of the great Osiris, and his victory was complete. 

It is no.more our intention than it is consistent with our 
limits to present a complete analysis of this singular fiction ; 
and we have already arrived-at the utmost verge of those 
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limits by the extracts which we have made. _ In justice to the 
learned and ingenious writer, we must remark that the work, if 
read with patience, will be read with instruction: but it re- 
quires no small portion of the unconquerable firmness of 
Rameses himself, during the difficulties of his sacerdotal ini- 
tiation, to proceed through three closely printed volumes, of 
which neither the incidents nor the style can be said to be 
calculated to inspire great interest or delight. 

- The notes convey much valuable information : but the books 
which supplied it were for the most part accessible to scholars, 
and we apprehend that to scholars only it will be attractive. 
We add, for the satisfaction of our fair novel-readers, that 
Rameses, after a life of vicissitudes, is rewarded with his be- 
loved Nitocris, the bright prize that amply overpaid his 
sufferings. 





Art. IX. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London. For the Year 1824. PartI. 4to. sewed. Nicol 
and Son. 


Anatomy, CHEMISTRY, Naturat History, &c. 


‘7:HE Croonian Lecture. On the internal Structure of the 

Human Brain, when examined in the Microscope, as com- 
pared with that of Fishes, Insects, and Worms. By Sir Everard 
Home, Bart. — It is justly observed by Sir Everard:Home that 
numerous investigations have exhausted the subject of the 
properties of the muscular fibre, but that the principle on 
which the motion depends is not yet discovered. He there- 
fore now extends his inquiries to the structure of the brain 
and nerves, with the medullary structure of which they are. 
composed ; and an attempt is now to be made to throw light 
on the connection between the action of the nerves and the 
motion of the muscles. The brain of jishes is here especially 
examined; that of birds and quadrupeds being similar 
to the human brain. When submitted to the microscope em- 
ployed in this inquiry, the brain of the Tench exhibited a 
smaller quantity both of medullary and cortical substance, in 
proportion to the size of the animal, than that of birds; and 
some other trifling differences are noticed. ‘The peculiarities 
in the brain of insects and worms are next considered ; not 
without paying the tribute of respect so justly due to Swam- 
merdam, who has nearly completed the examination of this 
point of inquiry. In all the insect-tribe, the brain is very dif- 
ferent from that of fishes. It is in one mass, though too small 
to admit of a particular description, but contains globules. 
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Plates are subjoined, representing the brain and nerves of the 


fish as they appeared under the magnifying-glass; as also 
those of the humble bee, the silk worm-moth, the caterpillar, 
the lobster, the earth-worm, and of the human brain. No 
commentary is added to this brief lecture. : 
Some Observations on the Migration of Birds. By the late 
Edward Jenner, M.D. F.R.S. With an introductory Letter 
to Sir Humphry Davy, Bart. P.R.S. By the Rev. G. C. 
Jenner. — The object of this paper is to represent some facts 
chiefly respecting the cause which excites birds, at certain 
seasons of the year, to quit one country for another; and 
these facts tend to support the reality of migration, in oppo- 
sition to the hypothesis of a state of torpor and hibernation. 


‘ If birds crept into holes and crevices to hibernate, would 


they not, like quadrupeds, creep out again in a languid state, their 


fat all absorbed, and their bodies emaciated ? We see this fact ex- 
emplified in the hedge-hog, one of the mast remarkable of our 
hibernating animals, which retires to its hut at the approach of 
winter, with vast stores of fat placed in every situation where 
nature could find room for it. This fat is its only source of nutri- 
tion for the winter, which, by the time the sun rouses it to fresh 
life and activity, is exhausted, and the animal comes forth thin and 
emaciated. But the case with birds is extremely different. If, on 
the first day of its appearance, a martin, a swift, or a redstart be 
examined, it will be found as plump and fleshy as at any season 
during its stay; it appears also as strong on the wing, and as full 
of activity at that period as at any other during its abode with us. 
How the cuckoo, that disappears at so early and so hot a season 


as the first week in July, can become torpid, is beyond the power 
of conception.’ 


The Jandrail and the ynoor-hen seem to have no great 
powers of flight : but on extraordinary occasions, as when pur- 
sued by a Rawk, they manifest such speed and activity as to 
escape their destructive enemies. ‘The Swallow-tribe, and 
-many other birds, absent themselves for a time, and return to 
the same spot annually to build their nests: which was 
proved by the experiment of cutting two of the claws of 
several Swifts, and finding that the birds so marked had re- 
turned to the same place, in one instance for seven successive 
years. ‘The opinion of the submersion of the Swallow for 
nine months in the year appears incompatible with the nature 
of the bird ; occurring, too, in a warm month, and when im- 
mersion in water immediately kills it. ‘That the Swallow-tribe 
come here for scarcely any other purpose but to produce their 
offspring, and retreat when that object is accomplished, is at- 
tempted to be proved by dissection, which manifests certain 
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states of organization in the ovaria and testes. The work of 
generation being effected, the parents migrate, according to 
their nature, in summer, and in the autumn. Itis a wonder- 
ful fact that birds hatched in this country should, as soon as 
they are able, unerringly fly away in many instances over the 
Atlantic, or some other ocean, to the place of destination by 
nature; and some birds, as the red-start, nightingale, &c., do 
this without associating with any other birds which had pre- 
viously migrated. In the case of the cuckoo, the offspring 
never knew its parent, being hatched by a different bird: yet. 
invariably it takes its departure for other climates, after the 
bird which gave it existence had also fled to a distant shore. 

The theory of the present author is that of Catesby ; viz. 
that birds migrate to and depart from this country at certain 
seasons of the year, for a more agreeable temperature, and a 
greater abundance of food, which they procure by alternate 
changes of climate. The case is different, however, with 
winter-birds of passage; such as field-fares and redwings, 
there being no necessity on the score of food or climate for 
their migration. These birds take their departure as the 
spring migrators are coming to pay us their annual visit; and 
the enlarged state of the testes and ovaria is supposed to be 
the cause which impels them to depart for countries better. 
suited to the purposes of generation. — The sum of this long 
but entertaining paper, although the parts best authenticated. 
are not novelties, is, 1. ‘To establish the migration of birds in. 
opposition to the state of torpor or of hibernation, which 
would be inconsistent with the physiological facts of the en-. 
largement of the testes in the males and of the ovaria in 
females ; and to shew that this detumescence, not a want of 
food, is the cause of the departure. The flight of the young 
birds arises from a principle which the author cannot explain. 
2. The winter-birds of passage quit this country in the spring 
for one that is better suited to their intended purpose, ' 
actuated by the same impulse which brings spring-birds 
here for the purpose of breeding. Some species, however, do 
breed here, such as the wild duck and the wood-pigeon ; 
while others are never known to do so, as the redwing and 
field-fare : which probably never perform the work of incu-. 
bation here. Some kinds of birds have temporary migrations ; 
and their return forebodes mild weather, while their disap~ 
pearance indicates long and severe frost. 

On the Nature of the Acid and Saline Matters usually exist- 
ang in the Stomach of Animals. By William Prout, M.D. 
F. R.S.— Although the gastric juice is not essentially acid, 
yet the stomach is generally found to have an acid in it. “~ 
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line muriates, namely, muriate of soda and muriate of am- 
monia, have been long known to exist very commonly in that 
viscus ; and the result of the experiments in this paper in- 
dicates that not only muriate of a fixed alkali and muriate of 
ammonia, but also muriatic acid, in a free state, or at least 
unsaturated, sometimes occurs in the human stomach. These 
statements seem to require confirmation. 

On the Corrosion of Copper-Sheeting by Sea-Water, and on 
Methods of Preventing this Lffect ; and on their Application 
to Ships of War and other Ships. By Sir Humphry Davy, 
Bart. P.R.S.— A committee of the Royal Society having 
been appointed at the instance of the Commissioners of the 
Navy Board, to consider the decay of the copper-sheeting in 
ships of war, the President engaged in an inquiry into this 
subject; and the result has been the elucidation of many 
facts in electro-chemical science, which offer important appli- 
cations. 

Contrary to the common opinion, sea-water acted on pure 
copper more readily than on impure or alloyed copper ; whence 
it was concluded that the corrosion must have depended on 
other causes than the absolute quality of the metal. 

To understand these researches, the chemical changes 
taking place in the constituents of sea-water must be con- 
sidered. This fluid, on the immersion of polished copper in 
it, becomes of a grass-green color, and carbonate of soda forms 
on this grass-green matter; the water growing less saline. 
This green precipitate, examined by the action of muriate 
of ammonia and other tests, seems to consist principally of 
an insoluble salt of copper, which may be regarded as a 
hydrated submuriate and hydrate of magnesia. Soda and 
magnesia cannot appear in-sea-water by the action of a metal, 
unless in consequence of an absorption or transfer of oxygen. 
The water must, then, be decompounded, or oxygen be ab- 
sorbed. from the atmosphere: but no hydrogen being disen- 
gaged, no water was decompounded: therefore, the oxygen 
of the air must have been the agent concerned. Copper in 
sea-water, deprived of air by boiling or exhaustion, under- 
went no change; nor when exposed in an exhausted receiver, 
or an atmosphere of hydrogen gas; and an absorption in 
atmospherical air was shewn when copper and sea-water were 
subjected to the agency of it in close vessels. 

As an hypothesis, it may be said that chemical and elec- 
trical changes may be identical, or dependent on the same 
property of matter.. Hence it may be inferred that chemical 
attractions may be exalted, modified, or destroyed, by changes 
in the electrical states of bodies: that substances will only 
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combine when they are in different electrical states; and that, 
by bringing a body, naturally positive, artificially into a 
positive state, its usual powers of combination are altogether 
destroyed. By an application of this principle, so long since 
as in 1807, Sir Humphry separated the bases of alkalies from 
the oxygen with which they are combined, preserved them 
for examination, and decompounded other bodies former] 
supposed to be simple. This train of reasoning led to the 
discovery which is the subject of this paper. 

Copper is weakly positive in the electro-chemical scale, 
and can only act on sea-water when in a positive state; and 
if it could be rendered slightly negative, the corroding action 
of sea-water would be null. Into sea-water rendered slightly 
acidulous by sulphuric acid, a polished piece of copper was 
immersed ; to which a piece of tin was soldered, equal to 
about 35 of the surface of the copper. After three days, the 
copper remained clean, while the tin was rapidly corroded. On 
trial, »3o of tin attached to the copper was found to prevent 
the corrosion of the copper in sea-water; and a piece of 
zinc as large as a pea, or the point of. a small iron nail, was 
found adequate to preserve forty or fifty square inches: of 
copper: wherever it was placed, whether at the top, the 
bottom, or in the middle of the sheet of copper. A most 
curious experiment was that of fixing a piece of zinc ‘at the 
top of a sheet of copper, and a piece of iron at the bottom. 
On immersion in sea-water, the copper was left quite clean, 
and so was the iron. Here, then, the highly ingenious and 
indefatigable President seems to have happily discovered the 
means of effecting a great national saving, in the preservation 
of copper employed in our ships of war and commerce. The 
theory has been submitted to experiment, in the case of some 
of the ships of the royal navy, and we expect to hear details 
of the issue. : 

The Bakerian Lecture. On certain Motions produced in 
Fluid Conductors when transmitting the Electric Current. By 
J. F. W. Herschel, Esq. — Mr. Herschel observes that the 
singular convulsive agitations, into which mercury is thrown 
when placed within the circuit of a powerful Voltaic battery 
discharged through water, have been noticed by Sir H. Davy 
in his Elements of Chemistry. Pure water, however,: is so 
very imperfect a conductor, that great Voltaic powers must 
be used ; and the phenomena are then too irregular for dis- 
tinctness, and the agitations too violent. It is only when 
liquids which conduct well are used to form the circuit that 
they become regular, and can be studied at leisure under the 
influence of moderate electric: energies. If a basi: contain- 
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ing pure mercury covered with sulphuric acid, having twe 
wires of platina in connection with the poles of a Voltaic 
apparatus, be immersed in the acid only, on opposite sides of 
the mercury, but not in contact with it, a rapid circulation 
will be seen to take place in the acid, owing toa violent cur-~ 
rent which establishes itself between the two wires, setting 
directly across the mercury in a direction from the negative 
(or zinc) towards the positive (or copper) pole. This current 
is kept up steadily and without any change in its direction 
or force, as long as the pile remains in activity; and it only 
flags, or at length ceases, when its energy is quite exhausted. 
The mercury is not sensibly tarnished, or otherwise affected ; 
and the acid is not evidently altered, except the trifling por- 
tion decomposed, and a minute quantity of mercury taken 
up. ‘The phenomena in question exhibit, at first sight, a 
considerable anzlogy to the electro-magnetic vortices observed 
in the fluid-metals: but, on presenting very powerful magnets 
to the mercury, under the circumstances described, no in- 
fluence was perceptibly exerted by them in accelerating or 
retarding the currents, or making them deviate; and these 
are incomparably more forcible in proportion to the electric 
powers used, than the motions produced by the action of 
magnets. In consequence of this superior energy of action, 
these phenomena furnish a test, perhaps the most sensible 
yet known, of the developement of feeble Voltaic powers. 
Besides considering the effect produced by a current of elec- 
tricity transmitted over mercury through sulphuric acid, other 
conducting fluids and other metallic bodies were used, which 
produced phznomena of the same kind. | 
The effect of a contact of the negative pole was proportion- 
ally stronger in causing a positive radiation, as the mercury 
had been allowed to circulate longer before the contact was 
made; and, on more close examination, the platina-wire 
terminating the negative conductor of the pile was found to 
have become amalgamated with a little mercury, which, durin 
the time of the circuit being completed in the liquid, had 
been alloyed with sodium; and, with the quantity of this 
metal judged to be present, the effect seemed always to be in 
proportion. ‘The new properties acquired by the mercury 
were proved to be owing to the sodium, by introducing a 
portion of this metal in a quantity of pure mercury, to form 
an amalgam; by using this amalgam, the supposition was 
verified: for then a more violent rotation was immediately 
created on completing the circuit, without allowing either 
wire to touch the mercury... That sodium is actually present 
in the mercury. when it has acquired the. property of pro- 
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ducing currents from the positive pole, by the contact with 

the negative wire, is shewn by a simple and interesting ex- 
riment. 

Contact of potass, or soda, with the negative pole of the 
Voltaic pile, imparted the rotatory motion to mercury, vio- 
lently, from the positive to the negative pole. Ammonium 
did not communicate any power of rotation as described 
with the potassium and sodium: but the amalgam of barium 
and mercury imparted the rotatory property to pure mercury. 
A number of similar experiments are related, to manifest the 
rotatory property above described. 

The ingenious author deems it very probable that many 
phenomena of minute intestine motions, usually attributed 
to capillary attraction, generation of heat, and other causes, 
may more reasonably be referred to electric currents. M. 
Amici has judiciously attributed the motions in the sap of 
the chara to electricity, developed in some unknown manner ; 
being very similar to what happens when a stream of electricity 
is made to pass over a row of minute globules of mercury, 
under a conducting medium. 

To this long but interesting memoir, Mr. H. has added 
some extracts from a paper by M. Serrulas in the Journal de 
Physique for 1821, in confirmation of his own experiments 
and reasoning. 

On Semi-Decussation of the Optic Nerves. By William 
Hyde Wollaston, M. D.— The subject of this communication 
is the course by which impressions from images perfectly 
formed are conveyed to the sensorium; with the structure 
and distribution of the optic nerves on which the commu- 
nication of these impressions depends. ‘The learned writer 
tells us that he was led by the accidental observation of a few 
cases of diseased vision, to draw some inferences respecting 
the texture of the part that has been called the decussation 
of the optic nerves, on which he says he feels warranted in 
speaking with some confidence. These nerves, after having 
passed forwards to a short distance from their origin in the 
thalami nervorum opticorum, unite together, being to appear- 
ance completely incorporated; and from this point of union 
proceed two nerves, one to the right and the other to the left 
eye. The term decussation was applied to this united portion, 
under the supposition that, though the fibres do intermix, 
they all continue onwards to their original direction; and 
that those from the right side cross over wholly to supply the 
left eye, while the right eye is supplied entirely from fibres 
arising from the left thalamus. In several species of fishes, 
the nerves do actually cross each other in contact at the time 
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of crossing, but without any intermixture of their fibres. 
Hence the eye, in such cases, receives on the right side of 
the animal its optic nerve from the left side of the brain, 
and on the left side its optic nerve is received from the 
right side of the brain. — A species of blindness takes place 
from a different distribution of nerves. The author him- 
self experienced a certain blindness after several hours of 
great bodily exertion: he could see but half the face of any 
man whom he met; it was the same with every object; and 
in reading, he saw, instead of the word Johnson, only the 
syllable son. ‘The loss of sight was towards the left, whether 
he looked with the right eye or the left; and it was completely 
recovered in a quarter of an hour. In 15 months, the com- 
plaint returned: but the affection was removed in about 20 
minutes, on the agreeable news of the safe arrival of a friend 
from a very hazardous enterprize. 

A probable explanation is offered of these facts, not con- 
sistent with the generally received opinion respecting the 
decussation of the optic nerves. The cord, which comes 
paces to either eye under the name of optic nerve, must be 

arded as consisting of two portions; one half derived 
Sens the right thalamus, and the other from the left ¢hala- 
mus nervorum opticorum. Hence decussation can take place 
only between the adjacent halves of the two nerves. ‘That 
portion of nerve, which proceeds from the right thalamus 
to the right side of the eye, must pass to its destination with- 
out interference ; and in a similar manner the left thalamus 
will supply the left side of the left eye with one part of its 
fibres, while the remaining halves of both the nerves, in pass- 
ing over to the eye of the opposite side, must insersect each 
other, either with or without the intermixture of their fibres. 
The crossing of the entire nerves, in fishes, to the opposite 
eyes, is in perfect conformity with this view of the arrange- 
ment of the human optic nerves. 

Dr. W. concludes this ingenious memoir with observations 
‘on single vision with two eyes.’ 


——. Astronomy, Matuematics, &c. 


On the North Polar Distances of ‘the principal fixed Stars. 
By John Brinkley, D.D. F.R.S., Andrew’s Professor of Astro- 
nomy in the University of Dublin. —Our scientific readers 
are well acquainted with the controversy which for some time 
has been existing between Dr. Brinkley and the Astronomer- 
Royal, arising, in the first place, out of a supposed discovery 
of a parallax in certain fixed stars by the former astronomer : 
while Mr. Pond, having established a regular set of observ- 
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ations on these stars, could detect no parallax, and attributed 
the supposed parallax of Dr. Brinkley to a flexure in his in- 
strument. On the other hand, Mr. Pond, who had failed to 
detect the parallax, discovered a certain variation in the place 
of some stars, for which he could account only by attributing 
to them a small southern motion, the cause of which was 
wholly inexplicable : but here, again, Dr. Brinkley puts in his 
negative, denying altogether the existence of any such motion ; 
so that the question between these two learned and able 
astronomers appears still as undecided as ever, and on its 
merits a judgment seems hardly to be formed. The Royal 
Society has left the dispute in this state, by conferring first 
on Mr. Pond their gold medal for 1823, and then the same 
on Dr. Brinkley for 1824; and in compliance with this ex- 
ample we shall, in reporting the contents of the present 
paper, confine ourselves to such extracts as appear to be of 
importance, without offering any opinion relative to the 


matter under discussion. Dr. Brinkley commences by ob- 
serving that 


‘ The apparent disagreement of the catalogues of north-polar 
distances of the fixed stars, as given by different astronomers, 
has lately excited considerable attention. Many persons may be in- 
duced to imagine, that the means of making observations are not 
in so perfect a state as has been supposed. 

‘ The following examination of some important points relative 
to this subject, will, I hope, be deemed not unworthy of the notice 
of the Royal Society. 

‘ A comparison of the north-polar distances of Mr. Pond and 
Mr. Bessel, with my own, may give occasion to some useful en- 
quiries. It will give me an opportunity of — the results of 
my researches relative to southern motion, to which my catalogues 
of 1813 and 1823 are, as is known, quite opposed. 

‘ In discussing these subjects, I hope I shall be considered as 
searching after truth, not as handling a useless controversy, than 
which nothing can be more injurious to science. It will be neces- 
sary for me to enter into a considerable detail, I shall therefore 
briefly state the objects of the following enquiries. 

‘ Of the recent catalogues that have been formed of the prin- 
cipal fixed stars, two, those of Dublin and Greenwich, agree very 
exactly. That of Mr. Bessel differs considerably ; but the difler- 
ences are such that they would agree by a modification of the 
constants of refraction used. This leads me to some considerations 
respecting the different modes in which my tables of refraction, 
and those of Mr. Bessel, have been constructed. I do not venture 
to decide which catalogue will ultimately be found more correct, 
that of Dublin, and consequently that of Greenwich, or that of 
Konigsberg. 


‘ Mr. Pond, 
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‘ Mr. Pond, however, does not admit the agreement’ of the 
Dublin and Greenwich catalogues, because we use different re- 
fractions, and for comparison, takes my column of north-polar 
distances, computed by Bradley’s refractions. From the dif- 
ferences then resulting, he infers a flexure of my instrument. 
But that such reasoning is inconclusive, will, I think, appear from 
what I shall afterwards state. , 

‘ In asserting the general agreement of the catalogues of Dub- 
lin and Greenwich, both for 1813 and 1823, I mean, they agree 
within certain narrow limits. The mean of the differences of the 
catalogues of 1813 is only afew tenths of a second. The mean 
of the differences of the catalogues of 1823 is still less. It must 
therefore at first view appear extraordinary, that from the com- 

arison of the two catalogues of Greenwich, a southern motion is 
deduced, whereas none appears from a comparison of the two 
Dublin catalogues ; but this is easily explained by an examination 
of the catalogues.’ 


The explanation, to which Dr. B. here alludes, seems to 
be that, although the agreement is very close in both cases, 
the mean error in the one is plus, and in the other minus; so 
that the difference amounts to the sum of the two errors, 
which difference is attributed by Mr. Pond to a southern 
motion. That is to say, Dr. Brinkley finds his north-polar 
distances to agree with each other in 1813 and 1823; and 
hence he infers the goodness of his instrument, and the uniform 
invariability of the proper motion of the stars. On the con- 
trary, Mr. Pond, assuming the goodness of Azs instrument, 
and the accuracy of the observations, but still finding a change 
of place for the several stars, in excess in one case and in 
deficiency in the other, (as compared with the Dublin observ- 
ations, ) attributes this change to a southern motion; while he 
refers Dr. Brinkley’s coincidences to a flexure in his instru- 
ment, and to his having employed an erroneous constant of 
refraction. — On this latter point Dr. Brinkley remarks : 


‘ My constant has been determined by the circle and the me- 
teorological instruments used here, and therefore must necessarily 
be adopted for my observations. When an astronomer has found 
the constant of refraction by his own instruments, his catalogue of 
north-polar distances ought to be formed independently of any 
other instrument or table of refractions. No partial change can 
be admitted. Mr. Pond, however, as has been mentioned, has done 
otherwise, and applied Bradley's refractions to my catalogue. 

‘ I particularly regret this circumstance, because it has occa- 
sioned my catalogue to appear to differ more from that of Mr. Bes- 
selithan it really does. The differences that actually exist are 
sufficiently difficult to account for. Indeed, had Mr. Pond also 
reduced the catalogue of Mr. Bessel by the same refraction, the 
differences would have appeared much better. But this mode of 
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proceeding would not have been less objectionable. From the 
differences between his own catalogue and my catalogue reduced, 
Mr. Pond infers that my telescope is subject to flexure by the 
quantity of the difference at each zenith distance. Now it must 
appear a very extraordinary law, and not easily reconcilable to 
any mechanical principle, that the flexure should be nearly as the 
tangent of the zenith distance. This it must necessarily be ac- 
cording to his method of changing my north-polar distances. __ 

‘ It is evident, by comparing the two catalogues, that there 1s 
no difference between them but what might arise from unavoidable 
errors. Had each star been exact to the tenth of a second, still 
Mr. Pond’s reasoning would have led him to do the same. He 
would have reduced them by Bradley’s refractions, and so made 
the catalogues differ. He attributes the differences to flexure. 
Now he admits that the flexure would be the same at equal dis- 
tances on each side of the zenith: but it does not appear to have ~ 
occurred to him that my refractions were determined by observ- 
ations of circum-polar stars to the north of the zenith by the same 
instrument, and that, therefore, they must be exactly in error by the 
quantity of flexure; and so when applied to stars south of the 
zenith, must exactly compensate for the effects of flexure. Mr. 
Pond did not perceive that what he took away with one hand, he 
ought to have restored with the other, and so left my catalogues 
as he found them. 

‘ It is difficult to say how far the difference of our constants of 
refraction may be occasioned by a discordance in the meteorologi- 
cal instruments. This should be enquired into. It is still more 


difficult to imagine a difference in the mean refractions at the two 
places.’ 


Dr. B., therefore, denies the right which Mr. Pond has 
assumed, to alter his constant of refraction; and we must ac- 
knowlege that it is not easy to see the reason for such a pro- 
ceeding, though we are equally atya loss to account for the 
circumstances that different situations, and different baro- 
meters and thermometers, should require different formulse. — 
The next object of Dr. B. is to shew, from various accurate 
observations for nearly 100 years past, that no such southern 
motion as that which Mr. Pond supposes takes place. This 
he does by comparing various sets of observations on the 
same stars, at different intervals, with each other, and shewin 


ihe agreement between the observed and the computed de- 
clination at these intervals. 


‘ The stars « Cassiopese and y Urse Majoris, are particularly 
considered by Mr. Pond. According to him, « Cassiopez appears 
to have a considerable southern motion relatively to y Urse 
Majoris. 

‘ It is a. somewhat singular circumstance, that Dr. Bradley ob- 


served, with great care, at Wanstead, in 1727 and 1728, the differ- 
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ence of declination between these two stars. It is worth while to. 


quote his own words. * 


_¢. © But as it may be of some use to future astronomers to know 
what were the mean differences of declination, at a given time, 


between some stars that lie nearly opposite to one another in right 


ascension, and not far from either of the colures, I shall set down 


the result of the comparison of a few that differ so little in declin- 
ation, that I could determine the quantity of that difference with 
great certainty.” 


clination was 10'28",1, on March 27. (old style) 1727. This, re- 
duced to January 1. 1727, new style, is 10’ 38",4.’ 


The declination of these stars in 1755, reduced from Brad- 
ley’s observations with the Greenwich quadrant by Mr. Bessel, 
gives a difference,7’ 59,3. ‘The same stars were observed by 
Dr. Maskelyne in 1774; and the difference in their declin- 
ations, reduced to January 1. of ‘that year, was 20' 38",4. 
Again, Piazzi observed the same stars at Palermo in 1800, 
and the difference in their declinations was then 37' 54",6. 
From these results, Dr. Brinkley forms the following table: 











Observed 


He then states, that the mean difference of de- 
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The last column is deduced from the fourth by comput- 
ing from the secular variation of annual precision in diff. 
decl. table iii. = + 0°,067 —0°,029 = + 0,038. The mean 
of the last column is 6’ 38",9, the same as that which is de- 
duced by comparing the Greenwich observations of 1755 
with the Dublin observations of 1813. From the very close 
approximation of the variations in this last column, Dr. Brink- 
ley justly infers that there seems no ground for supposing 
either of these stars to have a sensible southern motion; be- 
cause such must have been rendered more distinctly obvious, 
during the 96 years included in the periods stated in the 
table. 

In a similar manner, Dr. B. compares a variety of other 
stars, where early and accurate observations could be ob- 
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tained, and generally the results are unfavorable to the hypo- 
thesis of a southern motion. — In this state, the two questions: 
of the parallax by Dr. Brinkley, and the southern motion by 
Mr. Pond, at present rest. ‘The quantities in either case are 
very minute, and, if they exist, can be detected only by the 
best instruments and the most accurate observers. We shall 
merely remark that, whatever may be the ultimate result, the 
controversy, conducted as it is by the most gentlemanly con- 
siderations on either side, will in all probability lead to still 
greater refinements in this important science. 

On the Figure requisite to maintain the Equilibrium of a 
Homogeneous Fluid Mass that revolves on an Axis. By James 
Ivory, A.M. F.R.S.— It is impossible to convey to our 
readers, within our prescribed compass, the analytical pro- 
cesses adopted by the author in this very elaborate and im- 
portant communication. All that we can do is to state the 
nature of the proposition which Mr. Ivory has been the first 
to solve; although it has exercised the talents of all the most 
profound mathematicians of Europe, from Newton to La 
Place. 

The theory of the figure of the earth, as delivered by 
Newton in his Principia, is liable, Mr. Ivory observes, to 
some objections. In determining the ratio of the axes, the 
illustrious Newton assumes that the terrestrial meridian is 
an ellipse, having the greater diameter in the plane of the 
equator; and Maclaurin afterward proved, by a most elegant 
synthetic process of reasoning, that a homogeneous fluid-body, 
possessed of such a figure as Newton supposed, will fulfil all 
the conditions of equilibrium arising from the attraction of 
the particles, and a centrifugal force of rotation. 


‘ In this manner the assumption of Newton was verified ; but 
the theory was still left imperfect, since it is necessary to deter- 
mine, by a direct investigation, all the figures of a fluid mass that 
are consistent with the laws of equilibrium, rather than’ to show 
that the same laws will be fulfilled in particular instances. We 
are indebted to Legendre for the first demonstration that a homo- 
geneous fluid body, revolving about an axis, cannot be in equili- 
brio by the attraction of its particles, unless it have the figure of 
an oblate elliptical spheroid. The researches of Legendre were 
rendered more general by Laplace, who gave a complete theory of 
the figure of the planets, distinguished by that depth and elegance 
which is so much admired in all his writings. It is assumed, how- 
ever, by the eminent geometers we have mentioned, that the figure 
of the fluid mass is but little different from a sphere ; which is a 
restriction not essential to the problem, but introduced for the 
sake of overcoming some of the difficulties of the investigation.’ 
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Hence it appears that the problem has never yet received a 
solution independent of some species of limitation, or assump- 
tion, which to a certain extent affected its generality: but, in 
the paper before us, Mr. Ivory has succeeded in deducing 
the figure which a homogeneous fluid-mass, revolving on an 
axis and in equilibrio by the attraction of its particles, will 
assume, independent of any arbitrary assumption whatever. 
He has effected this by a direct and elegant analytical inves- 
tigation, which it is quite impossible for us to illustrate; and 
we refer the reader to the article itself, which occupies nearly 
seventy 4to. pages. 

On a finite and exact Expression for the Refraction of an 
Atmosphere nearly resembling that of the Earth. By 'Thomas 
Young, M.D.— This very short paper has for its object 
merely to shew that, if we represent the pressure of the at- 
mosphere by y, the density by z, and the refraction by 7, then, 
if we substitute for the simple density the cube of its square 


root, and make y = 32 A 4 z*, we shall represent the most 
important part of the atmosphere with sufficient accuracy ; 
although, the author observes, the expression supposes the 
total height to be somewhat smaller than the truth. This 
supposition has the advantage of affording a direct equation 
for the refraction, which agrees very nearly with Mr. Ivory’s 
table: but still more accurately with the French table, and 
with that which has been published for some years in the’ 
Nautical Almanac. 

By this formula, the horizontal refraction is 33'42",5; 
while that of the French table is 33’44°; and that of Mr. 
Ivory is 34’ 17",5. 

Experiments and Observations on the Developement of Mag- 
netical Properties in Steel and Iron by Percussion. Part II. 
By William Scoresby, jun. F.R.S. E.—In a former Num- 
ber of our Review, we gave a short account of a paper by this 
author, describing a mode of communicating magnetism to 
steel-bars by percussion; viz. by hammering small steel-bars 
in a vertical position,’ or inclined in the direction of the dip, 
while their lower extremities rested on bars or blocks of iron. 
The present article may be considered as a continuation of 
the preceding ; the method here described differing from that 
only as the author now proposes to use two bars of iron in- 
stead of one. Having first hammered the lower bar, in order 
to excite in it a certain magnetic power, always produced by 
percussion, Mr. Scoresby places in a hole at its upper ex- 
tremity a smal] steel-bar which is intended to be magnetized ; 
and, applying the lower end of another iron bar to the upper 
extremity of the steel-bar, he strikes the upper end of the 
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whole series a few blows with a small hammer. The result 
is a very considerable developement. of magnetism in the 
steel, the lower end being of the same quality as the north, 
and the upper the same as the south, end of a compass needle. 
This very simple means of obtaining magnetic bars, without 
any previous magazine of magnets, is very convenient in many 
cases, and will enable an amateur to furnish himself with a 
set of magnets at a very cheap rate: but this we conceive to 
constitute the whole advantage of the process; for we can 
by no means admit that a greater quantity of magnetism may 
be thus imparted to a bar than by the usual means. There 
is a certain state of magnetism at which we soon arrive in any 
bar of steel, but which we cannot surpass: the suggestion, 
therefore, at the conclusion of the paper, that this was pro- 
bably the process employed by Dr. Knight, appears to us to 
be giving too much importance to the experiments. From 
what we have read of Dr. Knight’s legerdemain, we much sus- 
pect whether he was enabled to produce stronger magnets 
than are now to be obtained of any optician in London: but 
in his time, the management of artificial magnets was almost 
unknown; and he having discovered the way of making them, 
changing their poles, &c., and being a little disposed to 
quackery and secrecy, his processes made some noise in the 
scientific world. We have no reason to think, however, 
that he could make stronger magnets than every body can 
now make; and we feel confident that Mr. Scoresby’s method, 
however convenient and simple it may be, possesses no advan- 
tage with respect to power over the common processes. 





Art. X. Memoirs of Captain Rock, the celebrated Irish Chief- 
tain ; with some Account of his Ancestors. Written by Himself. 
12mo. 9s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1824. 


Art. XI. Captain Rock detected ; or, the Origin and Character 
of the recent Disturbances, and the Causes, both Moral. and 
Political, of the present alarming Condition of the South and 
West of Ireland, fully and fairly considered and exposed, by a 
Munster Farmer. 12mo. 8s. Boards. Cadell. 1824, 


I" has been often remarked that, whenever any motion re- 
“ lating to Ireland was set down among the notices for de- 
bate in the House of Commons, that House was sure to be 
thinly attended ; and should a member, in the course of his 
speech on some collateral question, slyly avail himself of the 
privilege of digression to touch on Irish affairs in the pre- 
sence of a fuller audience, he was ca@vtain to be punished for 
his indiscretion by the cough or the yawn, by noisy talk, sd 
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by a retreat to Bellamy’s more inviting recreations. Whena 
dry and also a galling subject is under discussion, therefore, 
it is good generalship to awaken the drowsy ear with the 
narrative of some romantic adventure or lively anecdote, some 
daring exploit or miraculous escape. Had Captain Rock 
been privileged to rise in the aforesaid House with the pre 
sent narrative of his own eventful life; and had the ‘ Munster 
Farmer’ introduced his inquiry into the relative antiquity. of 
church-property and lay-property, their origin, and the 
tenure by which they are respectively held, by his picturesque 
description of Ormsby’s perilous situation in the turret of the 
ruined abbey, whither he had strayed one fine moonlight 
evening, and where he heard the hoarse song of the banditti 
under his feet, just as they were setting out on a murderin 
expedition ; — they would both have been able, probably, to 
pin down the attention of every honorable member beyond 
the possibility of escape, and might have gone into a detail 
of two hours’ length without receiving the least expression of 
impatience. ‘The Rocks are a very powerful family in Ire- 
land, and of the most venerable antiquity, tracing back their 
existence to the zra of British domination; and the Captain 
himself, like Mr. Godwin’s St. Leon, seems to have quaffed 
immortality: we may hang him as often as we please, but he 
never dies. By a well founded faith in the miraculous powers 
of Prince Hohenlohe, and the virtue of a never-failing me- 
tempsychosis, the soul of one valiant Captain at the top of 
the gallows slips through the halter at the critical moment 
when the plunge is taken, and instantly animates the body of 
another Captain who is standing at the foot to receive it. 
‘6 Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis evum.” 

The supposed Captain Rock* has written what we be- 
lieve to be, in the main, a faithful as well as sprightly bio- 
graphical memoir, although the Munster Farmer stoutly 
insists that the said Captain knows nothing about his ancestry 
or even about himself. The memorialist tells us that he re- 
ceived the first rudiments of his education in a ditch, and 
proceeded in due time, like many of his school-fellows, to 
graduate under the adjoining hedge ; and that the Rocks, being 
sprightly open-hearted lads, have received peculiar encourage- 
ment in all their pranks from the ruling powers of Ireland, 
both civil and religious. ‘The Captain says that his father 
had the command of the Oak-boys when they took arms in 
the year 1763 to get rid ofa species of corvée called the Six- 


* We need scarcely say a word as to the real origin of these 
Memoirs, which are so universally attributed without contradiction 
to the Anacreon of Ireland. 
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days’ Labour; and he deems it probable that his venerable 
parent, in whom the organ of pugnacity was very prominent, 
belonged not only to the Oak-boys, but also to the White- 
boys, the Heart-of-steel-boys, and all the other fraternities of 
boys then existing. 


7 


‘In the midst of all these transactions I came into the world, — 
on the very day (as my mother has often mentioned to me, maki 
a sign of the cross on her breast at the same time,) when Father 
Sheehy, the good parish-priest of Clogheen, was hanged at Clon- 
mell on the testimony of a perjured witness,. for a crime of which 
he was as innocent as the babe unborn. This execution of Father 
Sheehy was one of those coups d’éat of the Irish authorities, 
which they used to perform at stated intervals, and which saved 
them the trouble of further atrocities for some time to come. 

‘ As tithe-matters seemed likely to occupy so much of the 
attention of our family, and I happened to be my father’s tenth 
son, it struck him, that the ancient Irish custom of dedicating the 
tenth child to the service of the church might be revived in my 
person with considerable propriety. He accordingly had me 
christened Decimus (which he had learning enough to know was 
Latin for ‘“‘ Tenth”), and resolved, if my talent lay that way, to 
bring me up exclusively to the tithe-department. How far my 
career in this sacred line has justified his fond paternal hopes, it 
is not for me to determine. I can only say, that it has always 
been my pride and ambition to uphold the glory of the name of 
Rock, and transmit it with, if possible, increased lustre to my 
descendants. 

‘ I should mention, also, among the motives that determined 
him to this step, a singular prophecy, which had long existed in 
our family ; and which, though little heeded by him in the time 
of his comfort and hope, he now clung to with that fondness of 
belief, of which a good Catholic, driven to despair, alone is 
capable. It ran thus: 


‘ As long as Ireland shall pretend, 
Like sugar-loaf, turn’d upside down, 
To stand upon its smaller end, 
So long shall live old Rock’s renown. 


« As Jong as Popish spade and scythe 
Shall dig and cut the Sassanagh’s* tithe ; 
And Popish purses pay the tolls, 
On heaven’s road, for Sassanagh souls ; — 
As long as millions shall kneel down 
To ask of thousands for their own, 
While thousands proudly turn away, 
And to the millions answer “ Nay ;” — 
So long the merry reign shall be 
Of Captain Rocx and his family. 


an 


‘* The Irish term for a Protestant, or Englishman.’ 
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‘ We have seen with what care the government, during tke 
last century, provided against any degeneracy in our family, by 
never letting us rise, on the scale of property, higher than zero. 

‘ Rockism, indeed, like the malaria, only acts to a certain 
distance from the ground, — those who stand erect, are in little 
danger from it, and the prostrate alone take the infection properly. 
Guided by this experience, our rulers, landlords, clergy, &c. have 
co-operated successfully even to the present day, in keeping down 
the great mass of the people to that exact pitch of depression, 
at which the contagion of Rockism is always found to be most 
malignant. | 

¢ With such skilful provisions on the subject of property *, as 
I have endeavored to give an idea of in the preceding chapter, it 
would have been inconsistent not to connect some equally provi- 
dent measures, with respect to education. Our statesmen well 
knew that an early culture of the mind alone 


‘ Emollit mores nec sinit esse feros : 
or, in other words, 


‘ Learning alone the heart with virtue stocks, 
And hath, like music, power to “ soften Rocks.” 





a 


¢* In the Second Report of the Deputation sent by the Drapers’ 
Company of London, to visit their estates in the county of Lon- 
donderry, in the years 1817 and 1818, there are the following 
sensible and liberal remarks on this subject : — Observing upon 
the great proportion of poor individuals belonging to the Roman 
Catholic church, the reporters say, This circumstance must 
arise from some cause which does not immediately appear ; Roman 
Catholic faith does not induce poverty, neither does poverty lead to 
the creed of the church of Rome; the poverty of the Roman Ca- 
tholics is too general to be accidental, and it should seem that 7¢ 
can only have arisen from the deprivations of property to which the 
Catholics in Ireland have, at different times, been subjected, and the 
discouragement which the laws till lately have offered to the accu- 
mulation of property by Catholics, and which discoéuragement is 
not yet wholly removed. If this be correct, it seems to result as 
a duty to those who have to form economical arrangements of a 
public nature, not to make any distinction between their dependents, 
who are equally loyal, though they may entertain different creeds, and 
that every encouragement which is held out to persons of one 
religious persuasion should be equally held out to persons of 
every other religious persuasion ; that every man should look to his 
neighbour's opinion with a consideration that, perchance, his neigh- 
bour may be right, and he himself in error. 

‘ These two Reports do the highest honour both to the persons 
who drew them up, and to the Company by whom such enlight- 
ened persons were employed. Let Irish landlords and Irish se- 
cretaries read them, and blush !’ 
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Accordingly they set about reducing us to as minute a minimum 
in education, as we had, under their wise laws, attained in pro- 
perty; and a brief review of the principal steps taken for this 
purpose, both by church and state, down to the present time, 
will show with what a steady eye to the interests of the Rock 
family this impoverishing and benighting system has always been 
pursued.’ 


The Munster Farmer, who grows serious as he grows sore, 
and does not like to see things which * should be grave” 
all “ turned to farce,” is very angry that the sacred sub- 
ject of tythes is irreverently treated in the Captain’s Me- 
moirs; and he says that the detail which that book exhibits 
of Irish sufferings, from the reign of Henry II. to the period of 
the Union, is subsidiary to the design of rendering the Irish 
church-establishment odious, and of displaying all the 
cruelty of the penal laws: while the great bearing of the 
whole appears to be an attempt to prove that without the 
destruction of the establishment, and a repeal of the laws by 
which the Roman Catholics are affected, it is vain to expect 
tranquillity in Ireland. If the Captain indulges certain 
heterodox opinions on the subject of church-establishments 
in general, and of that of Ireland in particular, and speaks 
his mind plainly about them, so likewise is the Munster 
Farmer equally explicit; and he fights for tythes as if he were 
fighting for his own flesh-pots. Now farmers either Irish 
or English are not remarkable for their partiality in favor 
of tythes; and when we see any one dressed in the garb of 
that fraternity breaking into ecstacies at the generosity, 
mildness, moderation, and disinterestedness of that particular 
church which has the character ef as much surpassing all other 
churches in its voracity as the boa constrictor surpasses all 
the reptilia minora in the same property, it is but natural to 
conclude that the farmer has had a very good berth at the 
tythe-feast ; and that he is trained and sent into the fields 
among his brethren, for the same purpose as the tame elephant 
is trained and sent into the woods, namely, to decoy and entrap 
those who are yet running wild. 

We apprehend, however, that there are two or three 
points on which the Captain and the Farmer have but little 
difference of opinion. They will agree in the fact that Ire- 
land is now in a very distracted and unsettled state ; that it has 
so been for centuries past; that is, ever since the conquest of 
the country ; and that it will continue so to be till some change 
takes place with regard to its civil and ecclesiastical policy, 
or in the existing relations between landlords and tenants. 
They will probably agree also that the Irish do not form 
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an insulated and anomalous variety in the human character, 


but are affected by the same feelings and passions as other 


people, and are influenced by motives in the same manner ; 
that they are alike under the control of circumstances, which 
must always be considered as a commentary on their actions ; 
that they are prone to repay benefits and kindness by un- 
bounded gratitude, and to visit injuries and insolence with un- 
measured vengeance. They will moreover agree that, as things 
are, insurrection is only repressed for a moment in one district 
to break out with greater fury in another, and that every im- 
aginable atrocity is perpetrated which the most disorganized 
state of society can engender : threat being invariably follow- 
ed by infliction, the blaze of one conflagration sending its 
sparks to light up another, murder succeeding to murder, and 
the law, retaining its sword but having lost its shield, able to 
strike the guilty but wnable to protect the innocent. There 
must be something “ rotten in the state” when these things 
happen. On yet another point, too, the Captain and the 
Farmer would probably coincide ; viz. that the disturbances 
and insurrections of Ireland do not bear, in the common ac- 
ceptation of the term, a political character. There is not the 
slightest evidence that the Irish want to throw off their al- 
legiance, for they are always to be seen fighting in the fore- 

most ranks against the enemies of England ; and their loyalt 
to the King is a personal as well as a political feeling. ‘* The 
raven himself was hoarse” that croaked the fatal entrance of 
Duncan under the battlements of Macbeth’s castle: received 
he was with welcome in the eye, the hand, and the tongue, yet 
never did the sun see the morrow of his departure: but there 
was no lurking serpent under the flower which expanded it- 
self to welcome George the Fourth, on his visit to the green 
island of Erin. Not only was he received with all the enthu- 
siasm and entreated with all the hospitality which characterize 
her sons, but his departure was accompanied by the sincere 
and affectionate regrets of those whose intestine dissensions he 

had kindly endeavored to compose. 
Agreed as to the existence of the evil, the Captain and the 
Farmer differ about the remedy. 


‘ Tithes,’ says the Munster-man, ‘were a good topic with which to 
inflame the people’s minds; but it could not be the design of the 
disturbers to proceed no farther than the removal of one grievance. 
The tithe-system had become unpopular, because the people were 
continually told by their landlords, that this was the grievance which 
made them miserable. The fact, in reality, was, that the clergy had 
for a long period conceded a large portion of their rights, imagin- 
ing, perhaps, that they should live on easier terms with their poor 
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neighbours, when they had commuted their legal tithes into a 
twentieth, and, in many instances, a thirtieth of the agricultural 
produce. But the poor had lost the benefit of this moderation ; 
for the landlords advanced in their demands in the same proportion 
as the clergy made concessions; and the very men, who were 
receiving, under the name of rent, a considerable part of the 
income which was the clergyman’s right, were continually malign- 
ing, for want of moderation, the men who had systematically 
resigned to the necessities of the poor a full half of their income, 
and who, for the most part, spent the remaining half usefully 
among them. But the landlords had succeeded in rendering 
tithes unpopular, for, while they continually assailed the church, 
and spoke of its rapacity among their poor dependants, the clergy 
were scarcely ever known to retaliate, and were so averse from 
using any expression which might be injurious to the publie peace, 
that they did not even attempt explaining to the people the na- 
ture of their property, or shewing them that, if the landlords made 
the same reduction, or any thing like it, in their rents, which they 
had made in their tithes, instead of being the starving wretches 
they were, they might be the most comfortable peasantry in the 
world. In consequence of this virulence on the one hand, and 
forbearance on the other, the tithes had become a subject for the 
violence of every agitator; but it was not difficult to see, that 
they would not end with tithes alone, but would soon proceed to 
the consideration of rents; and this was a subject upon which they 
had been for some time employed.’ 


According to this account, it is the cat-o’-nine-tails with 
which the peasantry are flogged by their landlords that pro- 
duces all the soreness; and not the tenth and single lash with 
which their backs are only tickled by the church, and 
which falls on them as tenderly as the single thong of the cart- 
whip falls on a Negro in the West Indies. It is generally ac- 
knowleged, says the Farmer, that the pressure of tythes does 
not bear upon the tenant ; and that, as the landlord came into 
possession of his estate subject to such a charge, he is in no 
other way affected by it than by any of the incumbrances, 
such as mortgages or annuities, to which he has become 
liable. If there be any pressure of tythes, it must bear on 
somebody ; and whether it be the tenant or the landlord, or 
the consumer, is a question that we shall not now discuss: 
but the cottier, who finds a tythe levied on his pigs, poultry, 
and potatoes, on his corn aud on his cattle, does at least fa 
that he is galled by the pressure ; and this is tolerably evident 
by the hundreds of tythe-cases which come before the eccle- 
siastical courts of the different dioceses in Ireland. ‘ I have 
seen,” says Mr. Wakefield in his “ Account of Ireland,” 
‘‘the favorite cow driven away, accompanied by the sighs, 
the tears, the imprecations of a whole family who were ll 
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dling after, through wet and dirt, to take their last affectionate 
farewell of this, their only friend and benefactor, at the pound- 
gate. I have heard, with emotions which I can scarcely de- 
scribe, deep curses repeated from village to village as the 
cavalcade proceeded. I have witnessed the group pass the 
domain walls of the opulent grazier, whose numerous herds 
were cropping the most luxuriant pastures, whilst he was se- 
cure from any demand of their produce, looking on with the 
most unfeeling indifference.” The clergy, however, all mild- 
ness and fonbearance! are very averse, we are told by their 
champion, to use any ‘ expression even which may be injurious 
to the public peace!’ Yes, the clergy, in order to avoid being 
seen in the business, are in the practice of leasing out their 
tythes to a proctor, and he oftentimes to another; and it is 
not uncommon to sell tythes before harvest by public auction. 


* It is indeed,’ says the Munster Farmer, ‘ almost sickening to 
listen to the fulsome tirade, which superficial and designing men 
are sO prompt to utter against the severity of tithe. —‘“* What !” 
they say, ‘ make the Catholics pay for the support of Protestant 
clergy, and the expenses attending Protestant worship ?” and then 
they run through all the notes of commiseration for the poor 
oppressed cottier-tenantry, as if they believed, themselves, or 
wished the public to believe, that the people will become con- 
tented and happy as soon as this evil has been removed. If these 
gentlemen would condescend to state some important facts, the 
question of dispute would be greatly simplified. And, first, as 
they say that it is wrong to make the Catholics pay tithe, on the 
principle that it is taking away a part of their property to support 
a clergy which is not their clergy, it would seem no more than 
reasonable, that they should tell us who the Roman Catholics are, 
whose property is so taken away. For this purpose, they should 
name to us some person, whose titles give him the possession of the 
entire produce y the land, and from whom the right to the tenth 
part of that produce has, since the date of his titles, been forcibly 
taken away ; — let any such person be named, and neither law 
nor justice can resist the obvious propriety of restoring him to his 
violated right. But if, in all cases where tithe is paid, they can 
name none but persons whose titles give them no exemption from 
such a demand; if the clergyman’s right is established by the acts 
of Henry VIII.; and if the grants made in subsequent reigns do 
not supersede it, then how is the question to be stated as between 
the church and the people? This is the case with respect (let us 
say) to the oldest titles now existing. James I. granted to a lay- 
proprietor nine-tenths of the issues arising out of some forfeited 
estate; the remaining tenth he did mot grant, because it had not 
been forfeited ; and so far have the clergy been from incroaching 
on the layman’s possessions, that they have, generally, conceded 
to him a large portion of their own.’ — 


¢ Aye! 
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‘ Aye! but says Captain Rock, the monarch who made grants 
of the properties now held, had no just authority to make them. 
It was granting, not what was his by right, but what he made his 
own by the most scandalous rapacity and spoliation !!!— There is 
not in Ireland a person who will be happier to give weight to this 
declaration, than the writer of these pages. Let it be established 
and acted upon, and [ at least shall have no reason to complain ; 
and although I could be well satisfied with resting at the reign of 
James I., yet Isee no reason why we should not lay down a nobler 
principle, and restore to the rightful owner all lands whenever 
granted, to which the title was founded in injustice.’ 


After all, then, the main difference between the Captain 
and the Farmer rests on one point. The*Farmer’s object: is 
to see that the church does not go out of repair: —he is 
church-warden ; and * Perish landlords, let the clergy live,” 
is his motto. ‘The Captain may make as free as he likes with 
landlords, but to touch a single hair of the heads of the 
clergy is inexpiable sacrilege! The peasantry, on whom we 
have just seen the pressure of Protestant tythes does not fall, 
bear no share, says he, even of the burden of supporting 
their own Catholic pastors; for the peasantry have no pro- 
perty, — their landlords will not permit them to have any. 
‘ Like the frog in the fable, let them swell until they burst, 
and still they will be found not to have dilated beyond their 
rents: — these rents are a kind of magical circle, a kind of 
prison :—the tenants are so many confined insolvent debtors ; 
and if some unlooked-for combination of circumstances should 
seem to set a poor wretch free, and he is ready to escape from 
pauperism, even then he may find some old standing arrear 
coming against him, as it were a gaoler’s fee, and remanding 
him to his confinement.’ Here is the landlord accusing the 
vicar of fleecing his sheep, and the vicar accusing the land- 
lord of eating the mutton! A rare chance for the poor 
animal between them ! 

We are not very strenuous defenders of Irish land-owners. 
The cloven foot peeped out when the opulent proprietors of 
grazing lands, parks, lawns, and luxuriant meadows, abolished 
the agistment-tythe, and transferred the maintenance of their 
clergy to the tillers of the soil, and to those wretched cottiers, 
the very poorest of poverty’s children, (as the Captain calls 
them,) on whom the burden of the Protestant establishment 
has ever since principally lain; and we have had sufficient 
evidence of their inclination to take very good care of them- 
selves. ‘The Munster Farmer, however, will have it. that 
tythes in Ireland are a mere flea-bite; and he can see no 
hardship in compelling a population of six millions of Catho- 
lics to support a Protestant ecclesiastical establishment in 
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pomp, wealth, and luxury unbounded, out of the sweat of 
their brows and the produce of their fields. For consistency’s 
sake, therefore, as a matter of decency, or a mere matter of 
logic, we must suppose that, were the Protestants to retain 
the same numerical majority in England which they have 
now; while the Catholics, by some lucky hit of foreign con- 
quest effected by the Holy Alliance, for instance, were to 
gain the same ascendancy here which the Protestants have in 
Ireland ; were they, moreover, with the precedent of con- 
fiscation before their eyes, likewise to confiscate Protestant 
estates to satisfy their own adherents ; — we must suppose, 
that the Munster Farmer would see no hardship in compelling 
nine-tenths of the whole. population of this ~— to swell 
the pomp and support the domination of a church and a 
religion which they, the Protestants, abjure and abhor. 

The burden of the Farmer’s song is that the miseries of 
Ireland are owing to the rapacity of landlords; who charge, 
it seems, a rent of three pounds five shillings per acre to their 
cottier-tenants. Rent, however, though compulsory as to 
payment, is voluntary as to contract: while tythe is an exac- 
tion compulsory from first to last, be the price high or low, 
be the produce much or little, and be it obtained by the 
gratuitous bounty of nature, or extorted from a sterile soil 
by the cost, skill, and labor of the farmer. The miscal- 
culation, however, we are assured with a very grave face by 
the Munster Farmer, which any one of the clerical order 
occasionally makes as to tythe, ‘ is owing much more to the 
uniform lenity of the clergy than to some rare instances of 
their severity.’ —‘ If the clergyman exceeds the value of his 
tythe, the tythe-payer can have his redress.’ Yes: the law is 
open to him, — and, as Horne Tooke observed, so is the 
London Tavern. In Ireland, says Mr. Wakefield, in reply 
to this identical plea, for it is a very old one, in defence of 
tythe-gathering, ‘ there is law in abundance, and it is dealt 
out with no sparing hand to those who can purchase it; but 
to the poor man, justice is inaccessible: it is, however, at the 
command of his opponent, who never hesitates to sue him in 
the Spiritual Court, while the clergyman, shzelding himself 
under the act of his proctor, stands by, a cold and unconcerned 
spectator, and takes no part in the transaction. ‘The poor miser- 
able and ignorant cottier, when thus oppressed, has recourse 
to resistance as his only alternative; he despairs of legal 
redress, and submission would expose him to ruin.” 


[Zo be continued. | 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JANUARY, 1825. 


POETRY and the DRAMA. 


Art. 12. Idwal: a Poem. With Notes. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Boards. Baldwin andCo. 1824. 

This is a poem of no ordinary merit: it displays considerable 
powers of imagination; and we rejoiced to find, during its peru- 
sal, that those powers were chastized and regulated by a severe 
and sound judgment. Yet its numerous beauties and its general 
excellence will not, we apprehend, secure for it a very extensive re- 
ception ; for it is much too prolix, which is an irredeemable fault, 
and fatal to a poem. The student in Cambrian antiquities, however, 
will be pleased to see the traditions of Wales embodied in a 
poetic form; and the descendants of the antient Britons will be 
delighted with the patriotic themes that wakened ‘“ high-born 
Hoel’s harp or soft Lewellyn’s lay.” — Idwal is a stirring busy 
romance : but the plot is in our opinion unnecessarily complicated, 
and, to make use of Bayes’s expression, not easily ‘ insinuated 
into the boxes.” The author jal liberally also in fairies and sea- 
nymphs. In the beginning of the poem, Idwal is treated with a 
delightful vision, which is beautifully described, and of which we 
willingly extract a few stanzas. 


¢ Where’er the magic circles wont to wave 
In airy melody, now forms were seen, 
In many a happy ring the air to cleave, 
And dye their tresses in the sunny sheen, 
Or lave their fair limbs in the billows green. 
Round Wyddva’s peak, and Idric’s giant throne, 
And every lesser rock and mount between, 
Each fairy group in mimic lustre shone, 

In mimic sweetness echo’d each delightful tone. 

‘ For still the music of the ocean rang, | 
Whilst every voice its charming tribute paid, 
And every sea-nymph, flitting past him, sang, 
‘© Idwal! dear Idwal !’’—nought beside they said, 
But look’d as more to say they were afraid ; 
And hastening on in intermingling maze, 

At each return fresh salutation made, 
Till one began a louder strain to raise, 

Unseen within the choir despite of Idwal’s gaze. 


‘ « Spirits of the unfathom’d deep ! 
Wheel around the magic steep ; 
In airy dance the measure keep, 
But wake not, break not, Idwal’s sleep. 
The charm is wound, 
The spell is bound, 
An age of rapture shall we reap ! = 
‘ . e 
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‘ He sleeps, and dreams that he’s awake — 
Who for a dream his life doth take ? 
What souls can true reflection make, 
Who ken that when the heart doth ache, 

Whate’er it seem 
’Tis all a dream, 
Although the heart with sorrow break ? 


¢ What mortal on his natal day, 
When the dim twilight fades away, 
On Emry’s charmed rock shall stray, 
Despite the night and ’whelming spray, 
In the wild wind 
Repose shall find, 
And sleep beneath the tempest’s sway. 


‘ That mortal gains us liberty 
Around these dusky rocks to fly, 
These yellow sands, and mountains high, 
With quaint and plaintive melody. 

Whilst o’er his soul 


The sun doth roll . 
Time shall not stay our revelry. 





¢ Spirits of the sea and air ! 
Be Idwal’s happiness our care; 
From his own heart, and beauty’s snare, 
The dear and fearful veil to tear, 
That he may know 
’ To shun all woe, 
And we his pleasures long may share!” ’ 


The first interview of Idwal and Hartslin, the heroine of the 
tale, is an interesting and well-imagined sketch. 


‘ Ah! who can gaze upon a woman’s tears, 
And not become a woman in his heart ? 
In love, in grief, in fondness, or in fears, 
Mistress of all beyond a demon’s art. 
Then can she feeling, thought, and soul impart 
To him who scarce has thought or felt before : 
From her own soul her tearful glances dart 
Lightnings, to rack the passionate gazers more, 
And bid him weep and sigh, or tremble and implore. 





‘ Yet there’s a grace, that genuine pity wears, 
Can soothe the fiercest grief, the deepest woe : 
A voice of sympathy that sorrow hears : 

A charm that nature only can bestow. 

It speaks, and tenderness and passion flow, 
The eloquence of the ingenuous breast : 
It prays to help, it nothing seeks to know, 
Where weeping sorrow’s claim is manifest, 


{' And beauteous woman’s heart the object to be blest. ~ 
4 4 ¢ e 
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¢ The youth is by her side,— is at her feet ! 
His speech, his eyes betray his troubled soul. 
« Ah! not in vain let Nature’s voice entreat.” 
The lady look’d from out her sable stole, 
As the pale star of night, when tempests roll, 
Looks o’er the restless tide her orb has raised ; 
The circling wave that speeds from pole to pole, 
Beneath her wilful mastery tost and crazed : | 
She sole, amid the affrighted scene, serene and undmaved,. 


‘ Her large dark eyes, with streaming tears suffused, 
On Idwal’s timidly the lady turn’d, 
As if to hear and to believe unused, 
As if what man could say she should have spurn’d. 
A glance it was that chill’d as well as burn’d; 
Beneath whose ray would hope and passion quail ; 
Yet beautiful: a glance that would have learn’d 
His inmost heart, and taught him to bewail 

What baser thought within that heart could e’er prevail. 


‘ He looks awhile: ’tis beauty’s, virtue’s power, 
And eloquence without the voice’s aid. 
He pointed eastward to a lonely tower, 
That crown’d the summit of a woody glade. 
‘¢ Yonder is Idwal’s poor domain,” he said, 
«¢ And there his cherish’d guest may be bestow’d : 
The heathery fells, the little dingle’s shade, | 
Above the rocks where late the billows flow’d, 
Shall yield the shipwreck’d maid a more secure abode*”’ 


These extracts, we conceive, will justify the laudatory tone of 
criticism in which.we have spoken of this poem, though a few 
verbal blemishes occur in them. If the story were less complex, 
and its events and persons less intermingled, we have no doubt that 
it would acquire considerable popularity; and that, as Pope is 
said to have remarked of Dr. Johnson’s *“ London,” which was 
published anonymously, ‘‘ the author would be soon deterré.” 


Art. 13. The Loves of the Colours; with a few occasional 
Poems; and a Trifle in Prose, reprinted. i2mo. pp. 68. 
4s.6d. Boards. Hookham. 1824. 

We have more than once asked ourselves, when casting our 
eyes over productions of this description, ‘‘ Would it be possible 
to calculate the amount of the ‘ Loves’ that have appeared in 
verse since the days of Darwin, from the Loves of the Lowlier 
Plants up to the Loves of the Angels ?” — for we are inclined to 
believe that, numerous as they are, they all belong to one prolific 
family, and-trace:their origin to one common. parent. — The idea 
of the present production is perhaps as ingenious as that of any 
of “ The Loves” that have preceded it; for the subject is by no 
means unpromising, and the colors harmonize well, as they ought to 
do, with the allegorical substratum on which they are laid. . To 
amateurs, and even such as happen to be among the least initiated 
in pictorial art, the poem is calculated to afford some amusement, 
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if no some instruction, on the points treated by the writer; par- 
ticularly in his learned notes and illustrations, which are often 
humorously introduced. 


A single specimen may not prove uninteresting to the reader : 


© O may the gloomy view my Muse has drawn 
(Pictorial miseries !) young painters warn. 
Turn we from clashing and discordant themes, 
That shock with horror like a madman’s dreams; 
- ’ ‘To where true taste directs the artist’s aim, 
And spreads his canvas for the port of Fame. 
But, soft! it were superfluous to tell 
The — of the Easel, known so well : 
A lasting force, which Time itself defies, 
Material oleaginous supplies. 
More evanescent, but with temper’d glow, 
What sweet effects from aqueous media flow. 
Hail! Water Colours, hail! your worth unknown 
Before this age, nor half your glory shown. 
The sun and air in Glover’s tints we find, 
The pencil split, the work how well combin’d ! 
Heaphy! ’tis thine to group with matchless skill, 
And forms, and finish, wait upon thy will. 
And, lo! where Pocock from a tiny bowl 
Bids tempests rages and breaking billows roll ; 
Think not t’excel in all, — who does not see 
That oil and water never can agree ? 
In water-colour arts now claim a share 
Creation’s better half, the lovely fair. 
Under the genial ray of sparkling eyes, 
View pictur’d flowers from their beds arise : 
The peach with rival blushes seems to seek 
Reflected lustre from the artist’s cheek ; 
Blossoms and fruits almost appear to grow, 
And to her balmy breath their fragrance owe, 
But Flora’s gifts, and e’en Pomona’s store, 

, Are Nature’s changeful baubles, and no more ; 
The speaking glance, the soul-illumin’d face, 
Lovely Modelia! ’tis thine art to trace ; 

And well the miniature becomes her care, — 
Herself a miniature of all that’s fair. 
Designing man, designing man she flies, 

And shuns his arrs, yet arts to paint him tries ; 
Fickle to him, yet true to painting proves, 
Eludes the substance, but the shadow loves.’ 


Art. 14. Conrad, and other Poems. By T. A. Templeman, LL.B. 
. of Trinity-College, Cambridge. 12mo. pp.154. Whittakers. 
af 1824. 
| ‘We cannot consider this as by any means a very happy speci- 
men of the poetry of Trinity-College ; unless the rateof poetical 
exchange between the University and the metropolis be. very 
much at a discount in the former place. As a college-pastime 
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or amusement during the vacation, such effusions may be deemed 
very tolerable : but, as a college-exercise, we imagine, they would 
never have borne away the palm from the writer’s compeers.— At 
the present period, when the commonest readers are become 
in some sort adepts in considering the respective merits of the 
crowd of poets, mere smoothness of verse, sentiment, and pleasing 
description, will no longer suit their taste; and a very ifest 
degree of talent is now become requisite even to attract attention. 

We do not mean it to be hence inferred that the volume before 
us is destitute of all poetic claims, for this is very far from being 
the case, as many passages of power and beauty will testify: but 
they bear too small a propertion to the flatter and colder parts: the 
full and genuine spirit of song is not present ; and, instead of feeling 
more interested, we feel more listless and indifferent as we proceed. 

The picture of the shipwrecked chief in the poem of Conrad 
affords, perhaps, one of the most favorable specimens of the 
author’s talents ; and we quote a few of the more impressive lines. 


‘ As ore who long has felt disease, at length 
Leaves his sick bed, yet seems to doubt his strength ; 
So, cautiously and reeling, Conrad ’rose, 
Stretch’d his stiff limbs, and look’d around for those 


Who long had been his comrades: —none were there, 
To aid with council, or his woes to share ; 


He stood alone, the wreck of all his crew, 

And wish’d that he had shared their fortunes too. 
How few have felt what Conrad felt ; for oh! 

How few are doom’d such misery to know : 
Hemm’d round by rocks, he stood a wretch forlorn, 
By hunger weaken’d, and by toil o’erborne ; 

Here cliffs arose, high, far-extended, steep, 
Guarding the land within; there lay the deep : 
Here was a barren unknown beach, which gave 

No food or shelter,— it might yield a grave ! 

Oh, how could man with so much misery cope ? 
What more had he to fear, what more to hope ? 
Why wonder, then, he nursed despair, which breeds 
The mind’s perversion to unholy deeds ? 

Why wonder if he rush’d into the wave, 

And wish’d its waters to become his grave ? 

Why wonder? — Cease your wondering.— What is death? 
"Tis but a sweet suspension of the breath : 

A babe-like sleep. — Contrast his present fate 
With that, and say which is the happier state.’ 


Art.15. Constantia, a Tragedy; in Five Acts: and Valville, 

- or, the Prejudices of Past Times, a Drama; in Five Acts. By 

Mrs. A. M‘Taggart, of Bristol. 12mo. pp.201. Nattali. 
1824. 

- We may refer both these pieces to that numerous class of com- 

positions, which, with a tolerable degree of ease, smoothness, 

and poetic sentiment, are nearly all equally intitled to make their 

appearance on the modern English stage. ‘ The story of the 

tragedy,’ we are informed by = fair author, ‘ is partly taken _ 

, , 2 that 
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that of ‘thé Duchess of C., in the “ Adzle and Theodore” ‘of 
Madame Genlis. — Valville is founded on an anecdote, related 
by-Arnaud, in the tale named Valmiers, ashaving occurred in the 
reign of ‘Louis XII.; one of the good kings of France, and when 
the prejudices described existed in their full force.’ — The former 
‘of these stories is probably familiar to many of our readers in the 
language of the French author. It is that of a jealous husband 
who immures his lady in a solitary tower, and publishes tidings of 
her decease, in order to revenge himself on her supposed attach- 
ment to a former lover ; who becomes at length the means of her 
disenthralment, while her husband stabs himself in despair. Like 
most pieces of the day, it is somewhat barren in incident: both 
the plot and characters are bald; and the interest attaches solely 
to the abduction of the Duchess, if we may so call it, by her 
own husband. The intermediate parts are all filled up with a pro- 
fusion of common-places, and common sentiments, to the ex- 
clusion of all real dramatic taste and action. : 

With the utmost sincerity and nonchalance, the Duke thus 
prepares his gentle lady for what she is to expect, before he com- 
pels her to swallow a sleeping potion; which certainly required 
some courage, after such a warning as the following : 


‘ Duke. Constantia, hear me, — 
My bosom is not formed of such soft stuff 
As yields to every touch ; — not adamant 
Is harder ; — nor when once impress’d 
Retains the impression longer. Thou hast heard 
Thine accusation ; — thou hast seen the proofs, 
Thy letter to the Countess and her answer, 
Which speak incontrovertibly against thee ; 
And self-condemned thou therefore now must stand. — 
One way alone there is, Manfredi’s wrongs 
One victim shall appease ; — reveal the name 
That causes my disquiet, — and — I pardon thee. 
© Duchess. (with scorn.) Dost thou then deem me formed 
of soul so base, 
To purchase for myself a few short years 
Of miserable life, at the fell price 
Gf innocence betrayed? On me pour out 
Thy deadliest rage. 
© Duke. I will not hear thee further : 
A moment pause on what is in thy power, 
For life may still be thine, and all life’s joys, 
So thou wilt point me to my just revenge, 
The robber who has stol’n thy love from me. 
Seek then thy child and let maternal feelings 
Incline thee to be prudent — answer not. 
Begone — and do not loiter ; —in an hour 
I shall expect to meet thee here again. [ Scene closes.’ 


The play of Valville is a superior production to the preceding, 
and much better calculated to awaken a degree of dramatic in- 
terest in the subject. We perceive, likewise, more spirit, passion, 
and contrast, .in the characters ; ‘and more energy in the style “ast 
an- 
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language of the whole; for some of which we are to suppose the 
author is indebted to the original story, as it:is to be’ found’ in 
Arnaud. It is there given in a far more condensed form; but 
sufficient to spare us the pains of entering into any explanation 
here of the intrigues and peculiarities of the piece. 


Art. 16. Poems on Sacred Subjects. ‘To which are added, seve- 
ral Miscellaneous. By Richard Ryan. Crown 8vo. 5s. sewed. 
Hatchard. 1824. : 
These devotional pieces are inscribed to a Quaker-poet, whose 

writings have frequently come under our consideration. Indeed, 

the name of Bernard Barton is: now familiar to most poetic 
readers ; and it would appear that his example has produced other, 
votaries of Parnassus among our Friends, whose muse appears al- 
ways to wear a sage and somewhat solemn aspect. Mr. Ryan’s 
effusions, though apparently he is not of this religious persuasion, 
are wholly of this cast; his subjects being nearly all drawn from 

Scripture, and, for the most part, treated in a scriptural rather 

than a very poetical manner. Among the best of them, we ma 

enumerate, The Flight of the Dove, Jacob's Dream, .Belshazzar’s 

Feast, and the Conversion of St. Paul ; which in many passages dis- 

play considerable talent, though by no means of the loftiest order. 

The lines beginning ‘ Sweet as that hour when light descends,’ 

are of a very simple and touching kind. They are taken from 

our Saviour’s words, ‘‘ Neither do I condemn thee: go, and sin 

no more.” (John, viii. 11.) 


‘ Sweet as that hour, when light descends 
To Earth on golden wings from Heaven, 
Is that first moment Woman bends, 
And trembling sues to be forgiven. 
Oh! He that view'd her uplift eye, 
That, tearful, pity did implore, 
And marked each sad repentant sigh, 
In mercy bade her “ ‘Sin no more !” 


‘ Then, shall vain man the mourner spurn, 
Leave her a prey to grief and care, 
When in her heart each sigh shall turn 
To true and rich repentance there ? 
Oh ! let him think on Christ’s decree, 
When she forgiveness shall implore, 
Nor chide her in her misery, 3 
But bid her ** Go, and sin no more !”’ 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Art. 17. Memoir of Amos Green, Esq. Written by his late 
Widow. To which are prefixed, Suggestions on Christian Educa- 
tion, &c. With Two Biographical Sketches, by the same Author. 
Svo. pp. 278. 10s.6d. Boards. Longman and Co. | 

. From this memoir it appears that Mr. Green, whose talents as a 

painter secured to him considerable notice in his time,: was a 

man of an amiable turn of mind, and. of quiet domestic ‘habits. 

His life was of an even tenor, diversified by very few incidents 

and, excepting some disagreements occasioned by his marriage —_ 
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the writer of the present memoir against her.mother’s wishes, it. was 
of uniform serenity. His admiration of the beauties of nature 
seems to have been ardent ; and among the most pleasing passages 
in the volume are those that are devoted to descriptions of 
scenery, with the impressions produced on the fair author by 
the observation of them under his assistance and guidance. — The 
relation of a visit to Weymouth, when his late Majesty was there, 
will give some notion of the manner in which the narrative is 
written. ie A 

¢ July 31. 1'799. — The King was expected early, and the soldiers 
drawn out at five o'clock along the esplanade. We rose at six ; it 
was a glaring morning, and I have seldom been hotter at noon, 
or had a more tiresome lounge, for the royal family did not arrive 
till a quarter before eight: we were then amply repaid by the 
- animating scene that ensued. As soon as the royal coach ap- 
peared, the nearest band of music played “ God save the King,” 
which was taken up by the other bands as his Majesty approached. 
The royal salute was fired from the three frigates at anchor in the 
bay, and the sight was more beautiful than I could have con- 
ceived. The morning being perfectly calm, the smoke curled 
elegantly about the vessels, slowly ascended, and then seemed for 
@ while stationary, settling into beautiful forms, and tender light 
and shadow. The long line of troops went down on the sands, 
and fired a feu de joie, the echo of which, along the coast, had a 

fine effect. We were down on the sands at this time close to 
the sea: the King had come out, and with his suite stood di- 
rectly opposite ; after which they crossed the line of soldiery, 
and were close to us. It was a pleasure to see his frank, courteous 
manner to all about him, and his kind way of noticing the many 
Weymouth people who were eager to pay their respects to him, 
with their families. 

‘ About six in the afternoon, the King came on the esplanade, 
noticing, as it is his custom to do, most of the children who came 
in his way, talking and playing with them familiarly. I went with 
Mr. Green to the Look-out, when we had a delightful stroll. We 
first enjoyed the beautiful effects of an evening sun on Portland 
Island ; — then we sat on the point near the fort, looking toward 
Weymouth, where the gay crowd enlivened the scene, and the 
music was heard delightfully across the water. The setting sun 
threw a golden stream on the sea from Weymouth, to the point 
where we stood: we observed it as it dropped, and heard the 
evening gun. When we returned, they were beginning to illu- 
minate. It is difficult to describe the splendour and varying 
beauty of the scene: the whole amphitheatre of buildings was one 
brilliant illumination reflecting long streams of fire in the calm 
sea: these steady lights were diversified by various species of 
fireworks: very fine sky-rockets and fire-balls thrown upwards or 
across the sea, where their swift course was reflected by a silver 
line crossing the red reflections of the illuminated windows. 
Their brilliancy was so great, as to produce a momentary splen- 
dour in the air, like lightaing. The unusual grandeur of this spec- 
tacle did not prevent our viewing, with due admiration, the silver 
moon 
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moon behind the dark coast of the Look-out, throwing quiverin 

reflections in the river among the shipping. We were out til 
near midnight, enjoying one of the most exhilarating scenes. I 
have ever beheld : — a splendid sight, — a pleasing occasion, — a 
joyous crowd without noise or tumult, — and weather the most 
propitious. | 

‘ Sunday, August 3.—I arose before five, The glowing sky 
shewed the approach of sun-rise; the light, collected towards a 
point, became every moment more vivid, till at length the bright 
edge of the sun appeared above the waves: the sensation which 
this moment produced can be conceived only by those who have 
experienced it. All now became one rich and tender glow of 
purple, blue, and gold: the glorious orb soon threw a reflection 
on the sea, and tipped with gold the rocks, vessels, and other ob- 
jects, while a tender shadow predominated. The scene was ex- 
Peny beautiful and sublime, amply confuting Mr. Burke's 
theory, that terror is essential to the sublime, and that beauty and 
sublimity tend to destroy the effect of each other, and cannot well 
subsist together. The coolness, the freshness, the stillness of the 
scene, formed a most agreeable contrast to what I had hitherto 
experienced. Instead of the usual crowd, I saw’ no livin 
creature but the silent guards on the esplanade, who watche 
over slumbering majesty. I set out on a walk, enjoying this still 
scene; went through part of the town of Weymouth ; crossed the 
picturesque wooden bridge among the shipping ; met with some 
views near the mouth of the river that pleased me; climbed to 
the top of the Look-out; admired the morning lights on Port- 
land; walked within view of the castle; crossed the water on 
my return, and got home at seven o'clock. Few eet were 
moving, but I found the King on the esplanade, and saw his meet- 
ng with Lord Eldon, who was there to receive him, and came to 

eymouth that one day, to pay his respects to his Majesty before 
he opened the assizes at Dorchester. We went to church, where 
the presence of the royal family occasioned a great crowd : it is 
in the town of Weymouth, and but a very indifferent structure. 
The town is narrow and ill built, like most sea-ports. It is sur- 
prising to see what uncomfortable, close places people put them- 
selves into, for the sake of being at Weymouth, when the royal 
family are there. 

‘ The afternoon was most lovely, and I watched the gradual 
change and increase of beauty, as the sun declined, with great 
pleasure. The bay full of shipping and pleasure-boats, the calm 
sea, and gilded cliffs, the foreground crowded with well-dressed 
people, formed a scene of extraordinary beauty and gaiety. 
The royal promenade began early and lasted long, and it being 
Sunday evening, the crowd was redoubled. The only de- 
ference cheareed, was to avoid meeting the royal party in their 
walk, and wherever they were, the company divided on each side 
to let them pass. 

‘ The King, according to his usual custom, talked incessantly : 
he appeared in high spirits, laughed a great deal, and wre A 
stopped to converse with people who were not in his train. We 
were so near, as frequently to hear what he said; and it was Im- 
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possible not'to receive favourable impressions of his temper and 
disposition, by seeing this constant affability and good humour ; 
but it must be owned that he has no dignity of manner. The 
courage and magnanimity of his behaviour, on the ‘late alarming 
attempt upon his life at Drury-Lane theatre, denote a mind of 
which not atrace is to be discerned in his ordinary deportment.’ 

. We ‘have an interesting account also of a visit made to the 
ay of Durham at Mongewell, where Bishop Porteus and his 
lady happened to be staying at the same time; and of one or 
two visits to Mr. Gilpin. Much piety is displayed throughout the 
volume, of a description of which the following will be a specimen. 
Mrs. G. is speaking of some correspondents ‘of her’ mother, and 
observes: ‘ They were all distinguished in performing the relative 
duties of life, and were of unblemished conduct: all professed a 
sense of religion and acknowleged a superintending Providence : 
but true influential Christianity seems not to have been implanted 
in their minds; and: was, I believe, little understood among the 
generality of their contemporaries. Though this be not very 
charitable, Mrs. Green appears to have been an amiable, affec- 
tionate, and intelligent woman. 


Art.18. A Short Extract from the Life of General Mina. Pub- 
lished by Himself. 8vo. 3s. Boards. Taylor and Hessey. 
1825. 

We understand that the profits arising from the sale of this 
sketch are to be devoted, by the gallant writer, to the aid of his 
suffering countrymen in England, to whom he is. not otherwise 
enabled to offer assistance ; and, with this view, he requests that 
no inroads on its pages may be made by others, to diminish any 
interest which it may excite. We coincide too fully in this laud- 
able object to ‘obstruct it even by the most concise abstract or 
the smallest extract: but we recommend the purchase and perusal 
of the volume itself, to all who have the humanity to “ feel for 
others’ woes,” or the patriotism to appreciate the heroic actions 
of the General himself. Brief as his present account of them is, 
it is surprizing to contemplate the mere catalogue of his services 
and his battles in the sacred cause of his country; and we shall 
be happy to receive the more detailed history of his eventful life, 
which, at the pressing solicitation of numerous friends, he says he 
has at length consented to prepare. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Art.19. The Conchologist’s Companion; comprising the Instincts 
and Constructions ot Testaceous Animals; with a General 
' Sketch of those extraordinary Productions which connect 
the Vegetable and Animal Kingdoms. By the Author of 
«¢ Select Female Biography,” ‘* Wonders of the Vegetable 
_ Kingdom,” &c. &c. 12mo.. pp. 263. 6s. Boards. Whitta- 
_kers. 1824. | 
_ This unpretending little volume aims only at the selection of 
useful and entertaining compilation, and will not supersede the 
more regular introductions to conchology; for it is neither illus- 
trated by plates, nor does it exhibit a scientific series of the 
#9 arrange- 
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arrangement and nomenclature of shells. It presents-us, how- 
ever, with some interesting notices of the economy of different 
families of zoophytes, mollusca, and testacea; and with the his- 
tory of coral, pearls, the Tyrian dye, the formation of coral reefs, ' 
the ravages of the ship-worm, and an account of fossil-shells, ‘for 
which we often look in vain in the more strictly systematical 
works: so that it may be consulted as a cheap and accessible sup- 
plement to the technical explanations and definitions. A few 
sentences relative to the family of Solens will afford no unfavorable 
specimen of the style of the performance. , 

‘ Thirty-five species compose the genus Solen, Razor-Sheath, 
or Knife-Handle. In the first division, the breadth of many of 
the . shells is nearly. seven times their length, resembling the 
handle of a knife or razor-sheath ; and some are curved and bent 
like the scabbard of a scimitar, with their ends invariably open. 
A few in the second department are of a fine pink colour ; and the 
S. castrensis is singularly marked with short broken zig-zag pdrple 
lines, resembling Chinese characters, which appear, though more 
faintly, on the inner as well as outer surface; but in general, ex- 
cepting the S. sguamosus, or Scaly Solen,- they have little to 
recommend them. 

‘ This extraordinary shell is flat, pellucid, and of the purest 
white ; of a sub-orbicular shape, minutely and elegantly punctured 
all over, in such a manner as to present the appearance, under a 
common pocket lens, of the finest shagreen. It is also varied with 
obscure concentric wrinkles; the inside smooth, glossy, white, 
with obscure striz radiating from the hinge. 

‘ The shell collector lately discovered this extraordinary speci- 
men in sand, brought from Salcomb Bay ; it was perfectly clear 
and pellucid, and being very flat, resembled the scale of a fish. 

‘ The animal inhabitant of the Solen, though incapable of moving 
forwards horizontally, digs a hole nearly two feet deep in the soft 
sand, into which it can descend at pleasure. -A fleshy and cylin- 
drical leg, which is capable of being drawn out to a considerable 
length, and made to assume the shape of a hook or spade, is used 
for this purpose. Thus, when the Solen is -preparing to form a 
dwelling in the sand, this singular appendage takes the form of a 
shovel, sharp on one side, and terminating in a point, by the aid 
of which a hole is dug; it then alternately assumes the shape. of 
a hook, and the spade already mentioned ; one serving the purpose 
of shovelling out the sand, the other to assist the wary animal .in 
its precipitous descent. When the Solen wishes to change its 
place of abode, the leg is again put in requisition ; it then takes 
the shape of a ball, and is stretched as wide as possible. This 
ball prevents the creature from slipping back, while the re-action 
of the muscles throws it forwards. 

‘ The inhabitant of the Solen kas a mantle in front, and pro- 
trudes through the sand, in which it is generally concealed, two 
united tubes, about three or four inches in length from the upper 
end of the shell, for the evident purpose of maintaining a com- 
munication with the water. 

‘ The generic appellation is derived from a Greek word, signify- 
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ing atube. A considerable proportion of the shells of this genus 
are found in the European and northern seas. | 
‘ They abound on the coast of Normandy, where they bury 


themselves in the sand. A gigantic variety, furnished, according | 


to the legends of Scandinavia, a handle for the dagger of the 
Gaulish Cupid, who was armed, not with a bow and quiver, but 
with an enc cutlass. Hence, it is related, that when the 
Queen of Beauty descended on the Gallic coast in quest of pearls 
for her own dress, anda knife-handle for her son, a Triton, insti- 
ele by the envious Thetis, stole her apple from the rock, and 
ore it to the goddess. of the sea. Thetis immediately broke 
asunder the golden prize, and scattered its seeds along the shore; 
whence arose the apple-trees of Normandy, whose brilliant fruit 
perpetuates the memory of her triumph and revenge.’ 

The sentimental effusion on Conway Castle, and the description 
of the Fata Morgagna, are hardly in accordance with the prime 
law of unity of design; at least we can assign no limits to such 
discursive latitude. The text is marked by frequent slips of the 
pen or of the press, which a prefixed list of errata by no means 
exhausts, but which the revision of a literary friend might easily 
have corrected. 


MEDICINE, ANATOMY, &c. 

Art.20. A Treatise on Midwifery ; developing new Principles, 
which tend materially to lessen the Sufferings of the Patient, 
and shorten the Duration of Labour. The second Edition, con- 
siderably improved, and illustrated with numerous Cases ; com- 
prising also additional Observations on premature Expulsion of 
the Ovum, and Retention of the Placenta, By John Power, M.D. 
Physician-Accoucheur tothe New Westminster Lying-in Charity, 
&c. 8vo. pp. 234. 8s. Boards. Simpkin and Co. 

It appears that Dr. Power commenced the practice of his par- 
ticular branch of the profession under the opinion, then universally 
prevalent, that parturition is naturally in all cases a painful process, 
and that bodily suffering is required to secure its successful ac- 
complishment. The observation of facts, however, which had 
failed to attract the attention of preceding practitioners, soon 
convinced him that, during the most violent pains of parturition, 
the uterus was often inactive and relaxed; and that ‘ the more 
severe and acute the paroxysms were, the more unfavorable was 
the state of uterine action, and the less propitious the progress of 
the case. 

‘ Having thus acquired what appeared to him new and highly 
nt views of the nature of a variety of cases of difficult and 
protracted labour, it became a point of importance to ascertain the 


practical advantages which might be derived from them. He was 
convinced that many, at least of the more violent pains which ac- 
company the process of labour, were extra-uterine, and did not 
contribute, either directly or indirectly, to the dilatation of parts, 
er expulsion of the child, and that they consisted of painful affec- 
tions, generally of a spasmodic nature, without the least necessary 
connection with the contracting fibres of the uterus. | 


‘ The 
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¢ The obvious practical inferences were, that their removal 
would be attended with advantages, as well with reference to the 
comfort of the patient, as to the establishment of the proper 
actions of the uterus; and that these objects would be best se- 
cured by treating such pains upon the general principle of re- 
lieving pain and spasmodic action under other circumstances. 

‘ The result exceeded his most sanguine expectations; pro- 
tracted cases of labour, and that dread of meeting with them, 
which had been implanted in his mind by the expectation that 
their occurrence would constitute the most disagreeable and per- 
plexing part of his professional duties, have vanished. under his . 
practice. He has known the most acute sufferings alleviated with 
a certainty and simplicity previously unthought of in midwifery, 
and the pain, in many instances, rendered comparatively trivial, 
or entirely removed; while the case, which previously had been 
advancing slowly or not at all, has terminated with a rapidity 
almost miraculous. In addition, it may be stated, that after this 
treatment, the recovery of the patient has been unusually quick ;. 
and in no instance has any material puerperal illness succeeded, 
insomuch that, with the exception of an opiate, or an aperient, 
medical attention has been almost unnecessary.’ 

The nature of the subject of Dr. Power's work will not permit 
us to enter into any detail of its contents: but his views of the 
process of parturition appear to be formed from an intelligent 
observation of nature, and to be such as are calculated to produce 
the most beneficial effects on the minds of young practitioners. 
His method of treatment is judicious, and its adoption can in no 
instance be attended with danger; consisting, as it does, chiefly of 
friction, moral management, and the employment of anti-spasmodics. 
— Although we cannot altogether coincide with Dr. Power in the 
full extent of his doctrines, respecting the absence of pain durin 
the healthy and regular contraction of the uterus, we are incline 
to think that, were the practice which he has so ably advocated 
more generally adopted, much suffering might be saved, and many 
tedious and unmanageable cases be wholly prevented, by a speedy 
and easy process of parturition. 


Art. 21. Introduction to the Study of the Anatomy of the Human 
Body ; particularly designed for the Use of Painters, Sculptors; 
and Artists in general: translated from the German of John 
Henry Lavater; and illustrated by Twenty-seven Lithographic 
Plates. Crown 8vo. pp.120. 12s. half-bound. Ackermann. 
1824. 

This is an useful and interesting manual of anatomy for young 
artists. The introductory part is written with a pleasing warmth | 
of enthusiasm ; and the descriptions of the osseous and muscular 
systems of the human body are at once brief and accurate. The 
_ are mere outlines, but sufficiently instructive ; and the re- 
ative situation of the bones and muscles has been very success- 
fully exhibited, by the use of red ink to express the latter over 
the dark outline of the bones ; — thus clothing the skeleton with 
flesh. Some idea of the manner of the author may be formed from 
a short extract. 


‘ In- 
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‘Instead of wasting time in repeating the exclamatign of Hip- 
pocrates on the’ shortness of life and the difficulties of art, and’ 
scaring back the young artist at his very entrance upon his career, 
I should rather impress it on his mind, that the seed of genius, 
sown in the field of industry, produces divine fruit; and that he 
who knows how to live, lives long in a short time, —nay, may’ 
immortalize himself by a single performance. How long did not 
‘Raphael live in thirty-seven years, — Parmegiano in thirty-six, — 
Potter in twenty-nine, — Van der Velde in thirty-three, —and Van 
Dyk. in forty! How long will these masters continue to live in 
their works! What patterns of science did they become ‘by their 
industry! What demi-gods of art by their genius! How en- 
couraging must not such examples be tothe ardent spirit of youth! 
How instructive, when the student learns from them how necessary 
it is for even the finest and the hardest stone to be ground and 
polished’; though, at the same time, he sees that neither po- 
lish, nor ever so smooth a surface, can give to glass the hardness 
and the intrinsic value of the diamond or precious stone !’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 22. Historical Sketch of the Progress of Discovery, Navi- 
gation, and Commerce, from the earliest Records to the begin- 
ning of the Nineteenth Century. By William Stevenson, Esq. 

8vo. pp. 654. Blackwood, Edinburgh; Cadell, London. 

1824. 

The late Mr. Kerr undertook to arrange, in systematic order, a 
general history and collection of voyages and travels; and his 
labors occupied seventeen volumes, embracing a great variety of 
curious works by early travellers, many of them being of rare 
occurrence, or only to be found in expensive and bulky col- 
lections. The present Historical Sketch was drawn up by Mr. Ste- 
venson, in order to complete the plan which Mr.Kerr had laid 
down, but which the hand of death prevented him from entirely 
accomplishing ; and it forms by no means the least interesting or 
least essential portion of the whole, Though composed, however, 
with this object, it is strictly and entirely an independent work. 

The alliance between discovery and commerce is too obvious to- 
escape the most casual attention. They have gone hand in hand 
for the last four thousand years. If commerce has derived.-ines- 
timable advantages from the progress of geographical knowlege, 
effected by nautical enterprize ; so, in return for these advantages, 
geographical knowlege itself has been extended, and a more fre- 
quent and amicable intercourse among nations effected, -by the 
unquenchable desire of men to profit by commercial interchange. 
Wreck, failure, and defeat, have only stimulated to renewed and. 
redoubled exertions ; 


“¢ Mercator meiuens, otium et oppidt 
Laudat rura sui: mox reficit rates 
Quassas, indocilis pauperiem pati.” 


In the first chapter, Mr. S.. gives an historical sketch of the 
progress of discovery and commercial enterprise, from the — 
records 
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records to thé time of Herodotus;—the second carries it forwards’ 
to the death of Alexander the Great ;—the third commences at 
that period and goes down to the time of Ptolemy the geographer; 
with a digression on the inland trade between India and the shores 
of the Mediterranean, through Arabia, from the earliest ages ; — 
the fourth comprehends the period between the time of Ptolem 
and the close of the fifteenth century ;—and the fifth conducts the 
history to the beginning of the nineteenth. At the conclusion of 
the volume, which does great credit to the industry of Mr. Ste- 
venson, and will be found an useful and comprehensive compen- 
dium, a select but ample catalogue of voyages and travels is 
added; which will be acceptable to those who are engaged in a 
course of reading and inquiry, or in the formation of a Neary. 


Art. 23. Moral Inquiries on the Situation of Man. and of Brutes: 
on the Crime of committing Cruelty on Brutes; and of sacri- 
ficing them to the Purposes of Man ;. with further Reflections. 
Observations on Mr. Martin’s Act, on the Vagrant Act, and.on 
the Tread Mills; to which are added, some Improvements in 
Scapers, or Substitutes for Carriage-Wheels ; a New Plan of the 
same, and some other Mechanical Subjects. By Lewis Gom- 
pertz, Esq. 12mo. pp.175. Westley and Co.. 1824. 

Here is certainly a curious title-page, as indicating unusual am- 
plitude. and variety of subjects, and not a little puzzling the 
reader to conjecture how the author could contrive to. discuss 
them within the space of. one little volume; or, indeed, how 
he could in any degree connect his series of inquiries in an intel- 
ligible manner; setting out as he does with morals, and endin 
with carriage-wheels. Not the least singular, perhaps, of the 
articles thus treated are some very knotty points of casuistical 
controversy, thrown into the shape of dialogues, a few of which 
would have puzzled the logical powers of Cornelius Agrippa, or 
of Thomas & Kempis himself. 

We would not, however, undervalue the serious subject. of 
humanity towards animals ; in treating of which the author dis- 
— much good sense and good feeling, though oddly disposed, 
and lays down excellent principles, as applied to all points of a 
public nature. Indeed, the tendency of most of the author’s pro- 
posals and observations is humane and laudable; of which we might 
adduce numerous instances, in opposition to many received pre- 
judices and abuses with regard to cruel sports. In this view, what- 
ever be the faults of judgment with which these ‘ Moral Inquiries’ 
are fraught, they are still deserving of the attention of magi- 
strates and men in power, and we earnestly recommend them to 
notice and adoption. | 


Art. 24. Essay on the Beneficial Direction of Rural Expenditure. 
By Robert A. Slaney, Esq. .12mo. pp. 240. 6s. 6d. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1824. 

It may seem a little presumptuous to direct country-gentlemen 
how to spend their money; and yet a traveller, who passes along 
the territorial domains of different proprietors, will be struck with 
the prodigious difference of aspect which they present. He will 
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see ragged hedges, ragged roofs, ragged children, and rotten roads, 
on his journey of this day, and travel to-morrow beside comfortable 
cottages and flower-gardens, dry footpaths, clipt fences, and all 
the emblems of cleanliness, industry, and thrift. The proprietors 
themselves, perhaps, of these different domains, are much on a par 
as to their personal circumstances, and the one may be as much 
alive to all the feelings of benevolence as the other: but he has no 
system of management; he is very well disposed to do good, but 
not know how to set about it. He wastes money in idle 
alms-giving, to the encouragement of beggary and pilfering, be- 
cause it is less troublesome than superintending a body of work. 
men whose labor, nevertheless, would return a profit to him and 
be beneficial to themselves. Presumptuous, therefore, as it may 
appear, to direct country-gentlemen how to lay out their money to 
the best advantage, it is very far from an useless undertaking 
Mr. Slaney has not thrown out many original suggestions, that 
we perceive: but perhaps he was better employed in collecting 
the economic suggestions, scattered through the works of various 
writers, who had taken some particular subject for their consider- 
ation. His references are very numerous and most respectable ; 
and this is not by any means the least valuable part of his little 
volume. He had a great many subjects, which he wished to bring 
under the eye in a small compass: on the different directions of 
expenditure; on the changes which have taken place in that di- 
rection ; on the progress and advantages of luxury, on planting, 
pruning, the preservation of game, festivals for the working classes, 
savings-banks, wages, loans to the poor, schools, libraries, charities, 
&c. He has briefty embodied the thoughts of various writers on 
these and many other subjects connected with rural affairs ; and, 
by reference to those writers, he who is desirous of more ample 
infermation is told where he may find it. 


Art. 25. The Human Heart. Crown 8vo. pp. 370. 10s. 6d. 
Boards. ‘Taylor and Hessey. 1824. 
_ The tales contained in this volume have all the appearance of 
being the production of some young person of a melancholy, or 
at least a pensive, cast of mind, imbued with religious feeling, 
and who has had the misfortune to imbibe much sickly sentiment 
from the poetry of Mr. Wordsworth. ‘The Human Heart’ is a 
Cretan labyrinth, and the Theseus who would explore its almost 
inextricable recesses must have the thread of Ariadne to conduct 
him. Yet nature has kindly planted in us a strong curiosity to 
discover the latent emotions of the mind; and to observe the de- 
gree of influence which they exercise over different individuals, as 
well as the degree of control which different individuals exercise 
over them. This curiosity is most wisely and kindly planted 


within us, for it is only by a sort of anatomical examination of 


another’s mind that we can become acquainted with the structure 
of our own; and it is by such an examination that our sympathies 
in the enjoyments and sufferings of our fellow-creatures are most 
strongly excited, and most permanently and rationally sustained. 
The object of the tales before us is ‘ to illustrate some of the 
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passions and feelings which sway the heart of man:’ a task of the 
most difficult execution, and requiring a much more intimate 
knowlege of the springs of human action than we can discern in 
the author of this volume. When we have read one of these 
stories, we have caught the tone and character of almost all of 
them. Not that the incidents much resemble each other, except 
that the heroes and heroines commonly lose. their senses, either 
by accident or grief, and become idiotic or maniacal: but the 
descriptions are all tinged with the same hue; like the late 
Mr. Gilpin’s Views of the Lakes and of Forest Scenery, which were 
engraved on tinted paper, to give them a warmth and autumnal 
mellowness. 

Of the first story, intitled ‘ The Murderer’s Death-bed,’ the ob- 
ject is to exhibit the stings of conscience; and the character of 
the guilty individual is contrasted with that of an innocent and 
virtuous creature whom he had marked out for his victim, and who 
endeavors to console him in his last moments, after having 
listened to his confessions and bestowed on him her forgiveness. — 
The moral as well as the title of one of the stories is, ‘* Thou shalt 
not do Evil that Good may come.”— We recollect that Mr. Hume, 
in his narrative of the cruel proceedings which followed the defeat 
of the Duke of Monmouth at Sedgemoor, has told this story of 
Kirk and a young girl and her brother in halfa page: but it is 
here spun out to four or five and thirty whole pages. So much 
for drapery and decoration.— Another tale is called ‘ Amy Wilton.’ 
She has the misfortune to be seduced by a young man, becomes 
pregnant, and, in order to conceal her disgrace, coincides with a 

Jan formed by her seducer to destroy the offspring. Nature, 

owever, will assert her rights: the child is born; maternal 
feelings, before unknown, rush into her heart; and the baby is 
spared, and nourished by her with the utmost tenderness: but, in a 
short time, it sickens and dies, and the mother doses her senses ! 
She is then confined in a madhouse, and made outrageous by the 
cruelty of her treatment. Her cousin, Lucy Falknor, after a long 
absence with her husband in Ireland, returns; and, shocked at 
learning the situation of the poor insane girl, she resolves to gain 
admission to her cell, though the keeper intimates that she is 
a very outrageous patient. ‘The interview ends in the recovery of 
Amy, whom Lucy takes home with her. What particular passion 
or emotion of the mind this story was intended to delineate, we 
are at a loss to conjecture. 

‘The Son and Heir’ is perhaps intended to illustrate the 
vanity of human wishes, as well as to exhibit the dreadful effects 
of ungoverned passion. Lord A——1, a hot-headed youth, marries 
a very beautiful angel, as every hero of a tale should do, par- 
ticularly if he has a coronet. The fervent wish of this interest- 
ing couple is to have a son and heir; who is accordi born, 
thrives, and proceeds in his studies just as he ought to do: ‘but 
one day, when his father had desired him to learn his lesson, the 
lad, seeing from the library-window the groom beating his favorite 
Arabian horse, runs out to rescue the animal, and very naturally 
lays his own whip on the groom’s shoulders. The father un- 
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fortunately.goes into the library at this moment, and finds that 
his-son: has disobeyed his orders not to stir out till he had finished 
his. lesson. He flies into a passion, takes his own horsewhip, 
which has an iron knob at the handle, strikes the boy on the ‘head, 
‘who falls speechless at his father’s feet, loses his senses, and con: 
tinues idiotic for the rest of his life. : 

The ‘ Romance of the Ladye Amoret’ is a lively sort of pre- 
‘scription for the cure of jealousy, and manifests more spirit and 
faricy than any of the others. — In ‘ The Trials of a young French 
-Protestant,’ we read of Gabrielle de Montlaur, and her mother the 
Countess, Protestant refugees, who, at the revocation of the edict 
of Nantz, are deprived of all their property in France, seek an 
asylum in England, and maintain themselves by the labor of their 
delicate hands. — The last tale is.‘ A Vision of Conscience,’ which 
has all the extravagance of the German school of story-tellers : 
but this extravagance is better than the simpering sentimentalit 
which pervades most of the rest.— The author uses bade for bad, 
sate for sat,.and trode for trod. ‘The two former words are some- 
times employed to make up a rhyme, by some poor son of Apollo 
who has long racked his brain without success: but the latter, 
we believe, may be considered as an entirely new acquisition to 
the language. | 2 
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Valerius must-excuse us from complying with his request, for 
-we differ from him on all points,‘and have no time for any contro- 
versy : especially one which ‘is not likely to admit of speedy 
determination. : , | 





Inquisitor. writes to us on the subject of the authenticity of the 
Memoirs of Fouché, Duke’ of Otranto, ‘lately published in Paris. 
‘We have no means of: ascertaining this point, farther than as 
internal evidence seems to decide it: but our. correspondent will 
find our account of that work in the Appendix to our cvth volume, 
which appears with this Number. ae 





, S. C..will perceive that his object is fulfilled m this Review. %, 





Fautor shall certainly not be disappointed. We owe him all 
‘possible consideration, and will pay it as fast as we can: but.we 
must beg him to “ have patience’ with us. | wih 





*,* The Appenpix to Vol. cv. of the M. R. is published: with 
this Number, and contains Forrrcn LITERATURE as usual, with 
the .Title and Index for the Volume. 7 | 
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